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ART. 1,—MILTON'S DOMESTIC LIFE—HIS ETHICS OF DIVORCE." 


Tue Judgment of | in Bucer was succeeded by “Tetra- 
chordon : Exposition the Four Chief Places of Scripture 
which treat of Ma Nullities in Marriage.” These pas- 
sages are Genesis i. compared with Gen. ii. 18, 23, 24; 
Deuteronomy xxiv. 1-2; Matt. v. 31-32 compared with Matt. 
xix. 3-11 ; 1 Corinthians vii. 10-16. 


A book was writ,of late call’d Tetrachordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and style ; 
The subject new ; it walk’d the town awhile, 
ering good intellects ; now seldom poreéd on. 


like its precursor, was addressed to that conve- 
nient Parliament which received all complaints, murmurs, pro 
posals of innovation, fanatical exaggerations and reveries, and 
used or rejected them according to the interests or — of 
inant faction. It was apparently provoked by the acri- 
first essay, and of hiiself as its 















s of his 

- pa ie no more cordial acceptation than its pre- 
decessor. Notwithstanding the recent publication of the Areo- 
pagitica—Milton’s magnificent declamation in favor of the lib- 
erty of the press ; and notwithstanding the dedication of the 








Tetrachordon to the Parliament, the author was summoned be- 
fore the House of Peers to answer for his opinions. He was 
released without parliamentary censure ; but censure seems to 


abundantly bestowed by public sentiment ; as is evi- 
whe regret expressed by him that he had not written 
instead of in the vulgar tongue, and from the language 
of his Twelfth Sonnet. 


* Concluded from January number. 
VOL. IIIl.—NO. IL. 8 
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I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs . 

By the tm rules of ent liberty, 
en straight a barbarous noise environs me 

Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs : 

As when those hinds that-were transform’d to frogs 
Rail’d at Latona’s twin-born y, 
Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 

But this is got by casting pearl to hogs, 

That baw] for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 


The Tetrachordon is written in‘a much plainer and less pe- 
dantic style than usually prevails in Milton’s writings ;—an ad- 
vantage which may be due to the especial nature of its scope. 
It is an elaborate and very casuistical. eXamination of the prin- 
cipal passages of Scripture relating to marriage ; and affords a 
good example of the mode in which theological reformers of the 
Puritan school subordinate to the private illumination of their 
willful consciences the authoritative interpretations of religious 
doctrine, and the natural intuitions of goed feeling and good 
sense. The higher law within, which i§ the echo of their own 
passions or prejudices, eclipses all t luminaries of ‘the 
heaven above them by the interpositi s feebler, but nearer 
and newer light. 

In the Tetrachordon the effort is made to show that Divorce 
is implied, if not taught, in the general declapations of Scripture 
on the relation of the sexes, by seri st these are to be 
explained with reference to an imaginary meaning latent in the 
context ; and by a dexterous inference dre comparis f 
different passages, which, neither separatel 
authorizes that system of connubial inconstaney an 
matrimony, which is so desirable for difficult-and™ 
affections. >= 

The argument is an elaborate amplification of 08! 
maintained in the Treatise on the Doctrine and Diseipline of 
Divorce. It is very ably condueted ; and if” ; be adm 
that if logical dexterity can be permitted 6 Comnte 
literal authority of Scripture revelation, a iis? 
made out in favor of extending the latitude of: 
what has been usually, and-particularly in Chri 
warrantable. There are few of Milton’s bursts} 
rhetoric and splendid fantasy in this Essay. | : 
indeed, that is remarkable in the style, except ifs tmac 
simplicity. One solitary passage bears upon its face 
manual of the author : ‘ad fn this the pedantic and overs 
expression out-Herod’s Herod—out-Milton’s Milton. =~. 

he personal feeling which instigated this whole’ series of 
disquisitions is indicated, though he had taken his wife home 
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again at this time, by the remark: .... . “it is not the only 
bondage to live unmarried for a deserting infidel, but to endure 
his presence intolerably, to bear indignities against his religion 
in words or deeds, to be wearied with seducéments, to have 
idolatries and superstitions ever before his eyes, to be tormented 
with impure and profane conversation ; this must needs be bon- 
dage to a Christian: Is this left all unprovided for, without 
remedy, without freedom granted ?” 

This may, perhaps, throw some light upon the nature of the 
offences committed by the first Mrs. Milton against “her liege 
lord and spouse.” The Cavalier and the Puritan could not pull 
together-in the same yoke. “Thou shalt not plough with an 
ox and an ass together.” If Mrs. Milton’s tastes and conversa- 
tion were fashioned after the elegant usages of court society, as 
represented by the colloquial language of Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
& Fletcher, Massinger, Webster, Ford, and even the clerical 
Dr. Donne, we have no doubt that it sounded both “ impure and 
profane” to the circumcised ears of John Milton. We have no 
defence to make for it: but Mrs. Milton, with all her “ concat- 
enations accordingly,” was Mr. Milton’s choice ; and “ where- 
withal a man sinneth, by the same also shall he be punished ;” 
pre-eminently in the realm of connubial bliss. If Mary Powell 
matured into a sorry Mrs. Milton, Milton had no right to scorn 
or reject her. She had been won by his addresses, or by his 
hold on her father. He took her “for better, for worse ;” and, 
if he mistook her, he was bound to bear the penalty and pay 
the price, not to devolve all blame on her who was the partner 
of his sorrow, and to add scorn, indignation, and contumely to 
the unequal burthen. . If the truth could be known, we have 
no doubt that Mrs. Milton, who “never told her grief,” never 
“wreaked her thoughts upon expression,” had a great many 
more reasons for complaint of Mr. Milton, than Milton had of 
her. If she was a sorry saerifice, she was a helpless and dumb 
victim—at least so far as»posterity is concerned. We do not 
hear that she either co ‘or betrayed Mr. Milton. It was 
Mr. Milton who courted and would have rejected her—and who 
sought to visit upon her all the vengeance and rage of his own 
foolish disappointment. He would take the profit and leave her 
the agony. A nice, one-sided business did he seek to render 
the matrimonial contract! With him, 


“ Love should change notes like the bird on a tree,” 


but he would exact love, reverence, and fidelity for himself with- 
out rendering the offices of love; and would throw away the 
rose after crushing its petals. We have as little toleration for 
Milton’s conduct in this affair as we have for the licentiousness 
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of his doctrine. Self-righteousness and self-conceit consumed 
him wholly ; and he seeks to render others accomplices .in the 
folly, the error, and the wrong, by ee tenets subversive 
of society and of all morality. Milton was a great poet ; but 
he was a shabby moralist and worse husband—and his conjugal 
heresies must not be accepted as canons of right. 

In 1645 appeared Colasterion, the fourth and last of Milton’s 
publications in favor of the liberty of unrestricted Divorce. 

Of this work the literary historians of England, the biogra- 
phers of Milton, and his commentators have taken very little 
notice. They have mentioned it by name—and have then 
promptly left it. But it is a very curious production—and one 
which lets in a flood of light upon the social and intellectual 
condition of England in the times of the Great Rebellion. It 
is-entirely unlike any others of Milton’s productions. It is a 
unique specimen among his elaborate and artificial works. It 
is sportive and frolicsome throughout. It is humorous and in- 
tended to be witty. But the humorous is the coarse humor of 
Jack Falstaff, without his good humor ; and the wit has more 
venom than that of Mercutio, without any of its airy grace and 
easy fancy. The approximation to Falstaff’s humor is rather to 
that of Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor—strained 
through thick folds of fat, wheezy, and irritable, than to his 
riotous, careless joviality in Henry IV. It is too true that, Mil- 
ton’s “invective,” 2... : as Hallam remarks, “ is mere ribald- 
rous vulgarity ; his witis always:* poor and without ease ;” and 
this sharp appreciation of a critic who could more readily rec- 
ognize the absence than the presence of wit, is more pointedly 
applicable to the Colasterion than to the other Flowers of Bil- 
lingsgate in Milton’s Prose Works. But the humor, however 
gross, is nevertheless humorous, It is ‘a genuine: product, not 
an affectation or mimicry. It is a strange exhibition of a talent 
not usually ascribed to Milton. He-relaxes his stern dignity 
and austere demeanor for once, and once only. He puts-off the 
precision for the nonce, to assume the air and utterance of the 
market-place and the street. The solitary deviation from his 
buckram elegance and propriety has been permitted to pass 
almost unregarded—so repulsive have been his homilies against 
the sanctity of marriage. 

He apologizes quaintly for this unwonted and startling mani- 
festation of unsuspected talents. 


“I have now done that which for many causes I might have thought could 
not likely have been my fortune, to be put to this underwork of scouring 
and unrubbishing the low and sordid ignorance of such a presumptuous 
lozel. Yet Hercules had the labor once imposed upon him to carry dung 
out of the Augean stable... ... If they can afford me none but a ridicu. 


lous adversary, the blame belongs not to me, though the whole subject be 
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strewed. and scattered with ridiculous, ... .. Since my fate extorts from 
me a talent of sport, which I had thought to hide in a napkin, he shall be 
my Batrachomyomachia, my Bavius, my Calandrino, the common adagy of 
ignorance and overweening; nay, perhaps, as the provocation may be, I may 
be driven to curl up this prose into a sotadic, that rhyme 
into such a condition, as instead of judging books to be burnt by the 
executioner, he shall be readier to be his own gman.” 


The provocation is here indicated ; and the reason assigned 
for this ungenial levity. In the closing paragraph, however, 
Milton retrieves the position of his native dignity in a ver 
hdndseme manner, and with great art ; inviting a worthy ad- 
versary with the promise of worthy entertainment and reply. 

He had made such a scare-crow of his anonymous, but un- 
masked, adversary in the Colasterion that no one seems to have 
been disposed to hazard a new experiment in this tilting ground. 
It must be confessed, too, that Milton’s language had been bit- 
ter, personal, and intemperate in preceding publications ; for, if 
seurrility was not congenial to his disposition, it was elaborately 
and successfully cultivated by him. 

The Colasterion was the only formal response, if it could be 
called so;to the numerous’ attacks directed against his “ Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce.” According to its secondary 
title, it was “ A Reply to a Nameless Answer against the Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce.” It opens by noticing what 
he terms “a jolly slander, called ‘ Divorce at Pleasure.’” . It 
alludes in passing to the denunciation of his original treatise 
from the pulpit—a topic which had been touched upon in pre- 
vious works. He complains of a proposition—* a Bonner-like 
censure”—to burn his ‘treatise. He then pounces upon the 
luckless, though anonymous, author of an.“ Answer” to his 
Treatise. He dispatches him with marvellous rapidity of exe- 
cution ; he soon plucks-every feather from his lacerated body ; 
he strikes beak and talows into his naked, defenceless, tender 
and quivering flesh ; mutilating, by side-strokes during the prog- 
ress of the operation, all who had encouraged or aided the 
hapless victim in the proveéation of his fate. Answer there is 
hardly any ; for, to Milton’s view, there was hardly anything 
to be answered. It is nearly all dissection and dismemberment. 
The anatomy is complete; “ piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow.” The leg- 
erdemain of mutilation is performed with consummate skill, and 
without any manifestation of ferocity. Milton plays with his 
prey liké a cat with the mouse under its claws—but he leaves 
only a mangled carcase behind. 

Surprise has often been expressed at the wide contrast be- 
tween Milton’s cultivated tastes and genial enthusiasm for all 
the departing graces of chivalry and art, and his sympathy with 
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the harsh puritanism and the low republicanism of the eccles: 
astical and. political party to which he attached himself. Memo- 
ries of hereditary wrong may have had some influence in en- 
gendering this incongruity. Early family associations, and 
reverence for his father may have had more to do with it. But 
much may be ascribed to the peculiarities of his own disposition, 
and to the chafing of his spirit under all restraints. There 
was a similar inconsequence in the character and conduct of 
Eliot, Hampden, and Pym, and additional illustration may be 
supplied from the contradictions in the moral and intellectual 
constitution of Lord Byron. 

The natural tendencies of Milton’s mind and disposition are 
curiously revealed in his closing essay on the subject of Divorce. 
The haughty independence of his feelings tolerated no curb, 
and submitted to no governance in theology, politics, or morals. 
He would be a law unto himself alone: he did not value truth 
so much for her own native charms, as that he expected the 
truth ; or what he held to be such, “ would set him free.” He 
would cheerfully obey the law, if the law was concurrent with 
his will :—he would, at least make or interpret the law so as to 
enforce its accordance with his own predeterminations of right. 
To any other scheme of law—to obedience as obedience—his 
whole temperament was opposed. It was his violent opposition 
to vice and error in high places—to what appeared to him as 
inveterate and hopeless wrong, while he exaggerated the sins 
of one party, and willfully closed his eyes to those of his own 
faction—that retained him in the ranks of the puritan and re- 
publican organization. But he did not affiliate cordially with 
that organization, nor accept its characteristics, its interests, or 
its designs as the rule of his own action. He did not condemn 
royalty in the abstract, but he hated kings in consequence of 
the oppressions and contemptible weaknesses of the elder 
Stuarts. This is sufficiently evinced in his Defence of the Peo- 
ple of England, and in his Kikonoklastes. Bishops he abhorred 
—especially after the primacy of Laud—because they repre- 
sented established authority in affairs ecclesiastical, and thus 
presented a permanent restraint to the bold divagations of his 
own religions speculation. Few of the admirers and eulogists 
of Milton have ever taken the pains to make themselves ac- 
quainted with Milton’s body of theology, and to find out what 
were his actual opinions on the most important topics. His 
doctrines upon the Persons of the Trinity, or the Divinity of 
Christ, or the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Atonement, are 
fitted to be more acceptable to a Mussulman than to an ortho- 
dox believer, and are, at least, as vagrant as his theses on the 
subject of Divorce. 
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In theology Milton would yield to no authority but his own ; 
and in his later years deserted all forms of ecclesiastical com- 
munion. In government he would recognize no legitimate rule 
except of those who happened to harmonize with his own pecu- 
liar views of right, in consequence of their education, their po- 
sition, or their religious phantasies. He was impatient of all 
restraint except that which he selected for himself. Hence, in 
politics, he was more inclined to a self-perpetuating oligarchy 
of “the best and wisest men,” than to republican institutions, 
or even to civil or political freedom. He was perfectly willing 
to accept, admire, eulogize, and serve a despotism under Crom- 
well, because Cromwell was in many respects a man after his 
own heart, and he was one of the instruments of this despotism, 
not one of its victims. He never entertained respect, sympathy, 
or affection for the body of the people ; he was by no means a 
popularis homo. In his HKikonoklastes he does not flatter or 
favor the mass of his countrymen, nor furnish any support to 
the delusion that the Commonwealth of England was the 
creator of either the intelligence or the will of the realm, but 
avers, with supreme contempt, that “the people, exorbitant and 
excessive in all their motions, are prone ofttimes not to a reli- 
gious only, but to a civil kind of idolatry, in idolizing their 
kings ; though never more mistaken in the object of their wor- 
ship.” Though he was writing after the overthrow of royalty 
and the execution of Charles I., he proceeds to declare that 
“now, with a besotted and degenerate baseness of spirit, except 
some few who yet retain in them the old English fortitude and 
love of freedom, and have testified it by their matchless deeds, 
the rest are unbastardized from the ancient nobleness of their 
ancestors, are ready to fall flat, and give adoration to the image 
and memory of this man, who hath offered at more cunning 
fetches to undermine our liberties, and put tyranny into an art, 
than any British king before him.” This does not sound much 
like devotion to the popular will, regard for the popular feel- 
ing, or respect for popular authority. He writes in the interest 
of Cromwell, at the solicitation of a dominant faction, admits 
that the mass of his countrymen are opposed to what has been 
done, and- done with violence, and then talks of “a love of 
freedom,” while the only freedom which he loved was the 
license of his own caprice, and the imposition of the ascend- 
ancy of his opinions. But with all this, and in consequence of 
all this, because his sentiments were inspired by the spirit of 
revolt against authority, and not by sympathy with the op- 

ressed, or with the cause of humanity, Milton never renounced 
fis chivalrous enthusiasm and poetic admiration for the lofty 
character, the knightly graces, the accomplishments and the 
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ene ostentation of the ancient gentry of England—the 
class to which he himself belonged, and:to which he was proud 
to belong. In his moments of bitterest opposition to Charles 
I. and his court : in his most violent denunciations of the hier- 
archy and the cavaliers; in his feverish exultation over the 
slaughtered monarch ; in his fiercest deprecation of the resto- 
ration of kingly rule ; he was always ready to repudiate “ the 
swinish multitude,” and to exclaim from the bottom of heart : 


Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 


Many striking illustrations of this temperament are furnished 
in the Colasterion. The anonymous work to which Milton re- 
plied in this brochure appears to have been written by an op- 
ponent, who had been originally a footman or man-servant, but 
who, taking advantage of the vicissitudes of the time, had 
abandoned his menial avocations for the more lucrative and 
respectable profession of the law, during a period of uncer- 
tainty, confusion, sequestration and confiscation. In genera- 
tions of republican frenzy, envy, presumption, discontent, greed, 
and aspiring malignity are always the principal instruments of 
change, and are the principal recipients of the powers, honors 
and emoluments achieved by innovation. These passions, with 
their effects, were peculiarly manifested in the levelling dis- 
turbances of the Great Rebellion in England. Milton pours out 
unmeasured scorn and contumely upon his unnamed, but evi- 
dently well-known, antagonist, on account of his former servile 
employment ; and he strenuously maintains in his own person the 
social and intellectual prerogatives of gentle blood. 

“ How should he,” exclaims Milton, “a serving-man both by 
nature and by function, an idiot by breeding, and a solicitor, by 
presumption, ever come to know or feel within himself what the 
meaning is of ‘gentle’?” He blames it for “a neat phrase,” for 
nothing angers him more “than his own proper contrary.” 
Again, he remarks: “ All persons of gentle breeding (I say 
‘gentle, though this barrow gruntat the word), I know will ap- 
prehend, and be satisfied in what I spake.” .. . “But what 
should a man say more to a snout in this pickle? What lan- 
guage can be low and degenerate enough ?” 

These examples might serve also as a specimen of the coarse 
vituperation ‘habitual in all of Milton’s polemics ; but as this 
constitutes one of the most marked characteristics of his prose 
works, a fuller illustration may be advantageously drawn from 
the Colasterion. He calls his assailant “an opiniastrous sub- 
advoeate ;” designates him as “ this phlegmy clod of an antag- 
onist ;” “ this most incogitant woodcock ;” ‘‘ such a cock-brained 
solicitor.” He speaks of “ the gracious eye of his duncery ;” 
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asks “why do they not horse him over the bar and blanket 
him?” and pronounces his farewell “‘to’ be a concluding taste 
of his jabberment in law, the flashiest and the fustiest that ever 
corrupted in such an unswilled hogshead!” These are a most 
delectable congregation of savory terms! The apostle of Di- 
vorce is equally merciless in the characterization of his respon- 
dent’s wit. “The word ‘ politician,” says he, “is not used to 
his maw; and thereupon he plays the most notorious hobby- 
horse, jesting and frisking im the luxury of his nonsense, with 
such poor fetches to cog a laughter from us, that no antic hob- 
nail at a morris but is more handsomely facetious.” 

The vituperation is so gross that the language is almost un- 
intelligible, and reads like remnants of a foreign tongue: Its 
elements have passed so completely into oblivion, or failed so 
entirely of forcing their way into literary acceptance, that to 
the majority of readers they will now be unintelligible. The 
coarseness and scurrility of Milton’s habitual abuse of his ad- 
versaries are so foreign to his professions of gentle blood and 
breeding, to the cultivation of his‘mind and tastes, and to the 
alleged amiability of his disposition, that they require notice, 
and would demand special explanation in any general apprecia- 
tion of his life and writings. 

As far as can be. judged from the Colasterion, there was as 
little argument in the assault made upon the “ Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce,” as there was in Milton’s reply. We do 
not see that there was much room for argument, or much neces- 
sity for it in the attack of the luckless “ serving-man”—luckless 
not from the weakness of his cause, but from his individual 
vulnerability, and because he was impar congressus Achilli. 
Milton had directed the batteries of his passion, his learning, 
and his rhetorical dexterity against one of the fundamental 
principles of civilized and Christian society. He had endeav- 
ored to explain away the passages of Scripture, the reasons of 
law and policy, the public sense of propriety which sustained 
the sanctity of the marriage bond.’ The true response to this 
attempt was an appeal: to-the sentiment of Christendom, to the 
experience of ages of advancing civilization, to the ‘accepted 
tenor of religious precept, and not a recourse to the tedious 
process of disentangling the meshes of that sophistry which ob- 
scured the whole subject ; and, by obscuring it, won for Milton’s 
thesis the only plausibility which it could obtain. To meet 
Milton on his own ground, or the arena of logomachy, was 
to give him the advantage by surrendering a position in it- 
self impregnable. Milton warred upon an established insti- 
tution ; he assailed a doctrine upheld by the conscience, the 
Jaws; and the religion’ of many successive generations. This 
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doctrine derived its sanction from authoritative precept, from 
the uniform tenor of the laws of Christendom, from the un- 
contested practice of ages, and from the concordant sentiments 
of all the moral populations of the civilized world. No matter 
how ingenious the argument against the sanctity of the marriage 
bond, and against its indissoluble obligation, except in the few 
grave cases which had been provided for; no matter how 
abundant the conditions employed to undermine the established 
belief, the consentient voice of enlightened and religious hu- 
manity was the all-sufficient justification for the unhesitating 
rejection of all proposals of innovation in this direction. The 
question was no longer an open question ; it was not debate- 
able ; it had been definitely settled in the forum of the con- 
science ; it was no longer at the mercy of quick wits, of eristic 
disputations, or of learned subtleties. “The illiterate serving- 
man” might have injured an impregnable cause by his awkward 
or weak defence ; but the cause itself was impregnable. The 
only advocacy it permitted was the assertion of its sanctity, 
and this seems to have been, in the main, the line of defence 
adopted. Hence, Milton’s rejoinder was limited to a personal 
attack upon the character and antecedents of his antagonist. 
There are certain great questions of morals which lie at the 
foundation of all settled order in society, and which are never 
assailed except in times of religious perturbation, and of intel- 
lectual or social revolution. Prominent among these is the in- 
violability of the marriage contract: whenever the attempt is 
made to invalidate or to repudiate it, anarchy and wide-spread 
demoralization are either prevalent or in prospect. The his- 
tory of the world has afforded ample confirmation of this posi- 
tion. The horrors of the French Revolution were ushered in 
and accompanied by violent recalcitrations at the restraints of 
matrimony. The vices and enormities of the declining Roman 
Republic were announced and inflamed by the manifestation of 
a similar tendency. In our own day, and in our own country, 
we may take warning by these lessons of the past. When 
“Free Love” is proclaimed, or the “ Family of Love” finds vo- 
taries, we may know that society. is profoundly diseased, and 
that the most serious social perils and revolutionary violences 
are imminent. In a healthy condition of the political and 
social relations of any civilized community, there is a willing 
adhesion to the obligations of matrimony, or an unquestioning 
- aequiescence in their agg or a recognized criminality in 
their rejection or evasion. hen they are otherwise regarded, 
there is fever in the blood and madness in the system, and vio- 
lent convulsions ensue. Such was the aspect of the times when 
Milton propounded his theories of “ Divorce Made Kasy” In 
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his treatises on Divorce he furnished one of the most strikin 
manifestations of the revolutionary temper of his day, whic 

rvaded all things. He was a thorough-going revolutionist 

imself, and was in thorough harmony with the wildest spirit of 
revolution around him. It is, indeed, the highest evidence of 
the general sobriety and conscious self-restraint of the suecess- 
ful party in the Great Rebellion of England, that Milton’s ex- 
travagances on the subject of Divorce met with little favor, and 
no general acceptance :—that they invited the notice and barely 
escaped the censure of the Republican and Puritan Parliament ; 
that they produced no direct effect upon his own party or age, 
and sunk immediately into.an obliyion from which they have 
‘never been rescued, and from: which they can never be rescued 
except in a period of still more diseased sentiment. The fact 
that these writings were disregarded or rejected at the time of 
their presentation, may be fairly assumed as evidence that they 
only received a general stimulation from the distemperation-of 
the revolutionary atmosphere, and that their particular aim and 
complexion were due to Milton’s own idiosyncrasies, and the 
private mortifications of his ill-assorted marriage. 

There would have been no necessity for recurring to the esti- 
mation of Milton’s elaborate argumentation in favor of relax- 
ing the restraints upon Divorce, if the phenomena of the passing 
years did not_indicate that a somewhat analogous disturbance 
of all the principles of reason and morals was again threatenin 
the resuscitation of like doctrines, and has already inaugurated, 
though as yet within a limited sphere, the depraved practices 
which accord with them. To any advocacy of such procedures, 
the only valid response is contemptuous denunciation and un- 
mitigated scorn :—the only defence consists in the resolute re- 
assertion of time-honored convictions, and the steady mainten- 
ance by public law and private example of all the religious and 
moral sanctions which protect the matrimonial relation. It 
may be well to remember that, on the first manifestation of this 
pernicious tendency, which, perhaps, beyond all other causes 
undermined the Roman Republic and degraded the Roman empire, 
the senate of Rome gave a special commission to eradicate the 
growing evil, and that the Consuls proceeded to repress it by the 
severest chastisement of multitudes of all classes who had been 
drawn within the delirious circle of corruption. The progress 
of time continually brings round the repetition of former 
phenomena and the revival of old delusions. When these 
recur, they should Surely be attended by the lessons which they 
have left behind them, that, if we must be again exposed to a 
forgotten danger, we may at least have the protection afforded 
by earlier experiences. Usually, indeed, the example is renewed, 
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but the antidote is unsuspected or unnoticed. There is, accord- 
ingly, a special responsibility resting upon those who appre- 
hend the peril and remember its course in the past, to recall 
attention to the reprobation which the moral sense of the world 
has given to practices which delude many under the vain im- 
agination that they are novelties generated by new necessities, 
advancing intelligence, and an expanding civilization. But these 
. diseases are no more evidences of social progress than Asiatic 
cholera or any other returning epidemic is of improvement in 
the sanitary condition of the world. The re-appearance of the 
distemper only indicates the repetition of the unhealthy cir- 
cumstances which invited er favored its previous ravages. As 
we appoint municipal and other commissions to advert or 
mitigate, or arrest the plague which menaces the lives of the 
community, so still greater precautions should be taken to repel 
or repress the pestilence which threatens the order, and well- 
being, and health of society. Amongst the gravest of these 
moral dangers is laxity of opinion on the subject of Divorce, 
and the danger is greatly augmented by the consideration that 
it rarely occurs as either a single or sporadic ailment. If not 
cheeked at once, it almost invariably connects itself with, if it 
does not directly spring from a festering tendency to social dis- 
integration, and penetrates all parts of the society, vitiating all 
forms of thought and feeling. 

It will thus be apparent that, in this notice of Milton’s here- 
sies on the subject.of Divorce, we have not dug up a corpse for 
the sake of buffeting 9 dead lion ; but have attacked, under the 
name of its most illustrious apostle, an old vice which is again 
disseminating its virulent poison in many parts of the land, and 
prognosticating that attendant train of evils by which it has 
usually been heretofore accompanied. . Nor have we done any 
injustice to Milton’s memory and legitimate fame by thus repro- 
ducing the record of his erroneous’views on this point. Milton’s 
reputation rests upon his splendid poems, and a few brilliant ex- 
traets from his prose works. ‘Those purple patches are worthy 
of all admiration, but they are of very different texture in both 
expression and thought from the body of the treatises whence 
they are taken. It is a tedious and dreary task to wade 
conscientiously through all the dull and awkward prose which 
Milton has left behind him, and the task is rendered more 
repugnant by the general repulsiveness of his moral, political, 
social and religious dogmas. But, when his prose works are 
left unread, as is the general case, the brilliancy of the fame, 
justly accorded to him for the works or parts of works which 
are read, is permitted to gild the supposed contents of his un- 
known writings, and to raise a presumption in favor of the 
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views buried therein, which would soon be dispelled if the whole 
writings were examined, In religion an Arian ; in politics an 
oligarch ; in sociology an advocate for the abrogation of all re- 
strictions which hampered-himself, and for the retention of all 
which only oppr others ; in polemics a termagant ; in his 
family a tyrant. Milton was @ man neither to be loved nor fol- 
— and only in some parts of his conduct and genius to be 
admired. 


ART, IL—SEATS OF CIVILIZATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN: THE 
COURSE OF TRADE. 


Ir is thought by most men, who have not carefully studied 
the great drama -of history, ancient and modern, that warm 
climates predispose to indolence and inertia, both of mind and of 
body, and that cold climates have the opposite effect, and incite 
to energy, enterprise and industry, both; of mind and of body. 
It is admitted by all thatthe plants, vegetables, fruits, and trees 
of hot climes are superior to those of cold climes ; and that the 
brute creation in the former regions are beautifully formed, 
active and sagacious, and in all respects superior to the homely, 
heavy, dull, torpid, hybernating animals of the latter. Yet, it 
seems to have been conceded pretty generally, without dispute, 
that heat, which réndered everything else most excellent, had 
the opposite effect on man, and enervated and weakened, both 
his mind and body. Yet the facts of history, especially of an- 
cient history, with few exceptions, and those of very modern 
date, tend to-establish the very opposite conclusion, and that 
man, like the vegetable and brute creations, ripens, matures and 
develops most perfectly in warm regions, whilst Northern Africa, 
the whole of Southern Asia, most of Southern Europe, and even 
tropical America, (under and on either side the equator,) are 
studded over with pre-historic monuments of architecture, art 
and industry. Lhe cold North, whether in Asia, Africa, Europe 
or America, exhibits, not only no evidence of an early civiliza- 
tion, but really has nothing to show, that of itself would prove, 
that it was inhabited by human beings in early times. We 
know from Greek and Roman history that men in the earliest 
historic times, in great numbers, dwelt in Northern Europe and 
Northern Asia, but this is the only evidence we have of their 
existence. The ruins of their rude Druidical temples prove 
nothing but their low civilization, for they establish no dates. 

The great Chinese wall, and the Roman wall between Scot- 
land and England, are not monuments of northern industry, for 
the Romans and the Chinese, who erected them, were southern 
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le. These walls, thus built; with nothing antique like them 
im the North, would seem to establish the total inaptitude of 
the ancient inhabitants of the North for provident industry, 
mechanical skill or high civilization. In America we have 
abundant evidence, in the remains of stupendous edifices, that 
the Indians within the tropics, and in Central America, Peru 
and Mexico, enjoyed a very early civilization, which continued 
up to the time of their discovery and conquest by the whites. 
On the other hand, the Patagonian Indians in the cold South, 
and all the Indians north of Mexico, were savages when discov- 
ered, and the whole face of the regions they infested showed 
that none but savages had-ever dwelt there. 

Those who maintain the natural aboriginal superiority of 
northern peoples, when met by the overwhelming facts that 
prove the contrary, try to compromise by maintaining that peo- 
ple of temperate climes are superior to all others ; and then at- 
tempt to escape by maintaining that their own climate is tem- 
perate, no matter how northern or how cold. But again they 
are met, and driven from the position of would-be compromise, 
by innumerable facts, all on one side, proving that the earliest 
civilization, and the most arduous, persistent and successful in- 
dustry, were exhibited either within the tropics or in countries 
where for most of the year the heat was equatorial. There is 
no hotter clime than Egypt; yet her well-attested civilization 
dates back farther than that of any other country, and her pyr- 
amids, her obelisks, the ruins of her cities, her labyrinths, her 
catacombs, her mummies and her sphinx, prove that her people, 
in the midst of equatorial heat, were the most industrious and 
laborious that ever existed. Her civilization extends back a 
thousand or more years before that of Greece and Rome. In- 
deed, the Greeks learned their arts from Egypt, and Greece was 
the teacher of Rome. Excepting Greece, Rome, the Ionian col- 
onies, and the Mediterranean Islands, the balance of ancient 
civilization and industry ofa; high order existed only in hot 
climes—such as Arabia, India,Southern China, Siam, and most 
of Persia and Syria. In America, neither an¢ nor modefn 
Indian ‘civilization ever existed, except within. the tropics. 
Central America, Peru and Mexico, where such civilizations 
existed, are all tropical climes. 

India, Siam, Ceylon, Southern China, Arabia, Syria and Per- 
sia, nay, the whole of Southern Asia, is dotted over with unmistak- 
able monuments of ancient art and industry. Herodotus and all 
other Greek historians, who write upon the subject, confess that 
Egyptian and Asiatic civilization preceded that of Europe ; and 
the Bible amply, and by a ream details, confirms the accounts 
of those historians. Looking only to the far gone past, we 
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should unhesitatingly say, that people living in hot climates were 
naturally and aboriginally more civilized, more intellectual, 
more inventive, and more laborious than the inhabitants of 
either temperate or cold regions. -But within the last three 
centuries northern European nations, that eight hundred years 
ago were mere outside barbarians, seem to be taking the lead 
in modern civilization. Such are England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and last, not least, our North; whilst within three 
centuries, in all countries of Europe distinguished for ancient 
or medieval civilization, except, probably, in France, (we mean 
relatively and comparatively, not positively,) civilization has 
declined. ’ . 

The diversion of the course of trade to America, and around 
the Cape of Good Hope, from its old historic course up the 
Mediterranean, and thence across Syria and’ Persia to India, 
sufficiently accounts for the decadence of Western Asia and the 
Mediterranean nations, who, accustomed only to navigate that 
quiet sea, were not prepared to cope in oceanic commerce with 
the Atlantic nations of Europe, who were bred up to buffet the 
stormiest seas in the world at their very doors. This, however, 
does not sufficiently account for the almost barbaric state of 
Northern Europe in former times. With her rivers, her seas 
and adjoining ocean, and her level country, she was always bet- 
ter prepared for trade, and had more to necessitate trade, manu- 
factures and mechanic skill than Egypt, that was isolated from 
the world by deserts on the east and west, mountains on the 
south, and a sea without a tolerable harbor, (till the time of the 
Ptolemies,) on the north. In fact, Egyptian civilization grew 
up and was sustained for thousands of years without trade. 
Why, until very recently, has there been in cold countries, that 
most needed it, so little civilization, unless the people of cold 
countries be naturally inferior to those of warm and hot coun- 
tries ? 

Again, no civilization has improved so rapidly, and spread so 
extensively, as that of Russia, which is a civilization introduced 
into and spread over Northern Europe and Northern ‘Asia by a 
superior southern race, the Sarmatians or Sclavonians, for such 
are the Russians, and which now extends from the Crimea to 
the Frozen Ocean, and from tke Baltic to the mouth of the 
Amoor. The Fins and Tartars, the indigenous races of this 
immense region, were mere barbarians, and were easily con- 
quered by a more southern people. Russia has little trade, yet 
since the time of Peter the Great, no country has advanced so 
rapidly in civilization. Has it been owing to the infusion of 
more southern blood ? 

The civilized tropical Indians of America enjoyed little trade. 
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Their civilization was of home origin and growth. .Why were 
the north-western countries of Europe, England included, so 
late in attaining a high civilization, and that only by means of 
foreign trade, whilst more southern countries, without. such 
trade, have always been highly civilized? Does it.not prove 
the natural inferiority of the indigenous people of the North? 

In the Middle Ages, long before the discovery of America, 
the Hanse-towns of Germany, Holland andthe Netherlands, 
had, by their wealth and foreign trade, given a great start to 
the civilization of Northern Europe. But this improved civi- 
lization was not home-born and bred, but imported from abroad. 
Indeed, to Southern Rome is this region indebted for its law, 
its religion, and most of its thought and institutions. 

Bat grant that the civilization of North-western Europe, as it 
now exists, is entirely owing to foreign trade, if that trade be 
diverted will it not deeay ? Suppose a ship canal be constructed 
across the Isthmus of Suez, and railroads be built from the 
Levant to Arabia, the Euphrates and Tigris, and thence across 
to India and China, will not the great trade of the world re- 
sume its old historic course up the Mediterranean and across 
to India? And will not Northern Europe be effectually cut 
off from most of her foreign trade? To come nearer home— 
should the Radicals, by continued persecution, so alienate the 
South as to lose her trade, and she be compelled to finish her 
systems of railroads to the Ohio and Mississippi, may not she, 
in time, carry on a direct trade to the Mediterranean nations 
and thence across to India? She is better situated for such 
trade than the North; and she has agricultural staples to sus- 
tain the trade. Trade supports the North. She cannot live 
without Southern trade. Yet she seems steadily bent on de- 
stroying it or diverting it. 


ART. I].—SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. | 
LivERPOOL, December 15th, 1866. 


. Dear Review,—Having satisfied my present appetite for Lon- 


don, and prosed abundantly on its trite themes, I am off for other 
towns, and other scenes, partly to see new sights, and partly to 
de-Londonize my intellects. The tyranny of a great city is almost 
as irresistible, as the operation of a natural law. The most obdu- 
rate constitution, coming within the sphere of its influence, grad- 
ually succumbs to its dominion. Its daily press, its literature, its 
live social organization, its channels of amusement, its fashions of 
dress and behavior, and all of its fixed and disciplined modes of 


life, conspire to build up a despotism, as conscious, as it is impal- 
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pable. The subtle meainaion of doing at Rome what Rome does, 
and thinking as Rome thinks, permeates, after awhile, the most 
combative stranger. Nowhere perhaps is this phenomenon ver- 
ified with greater emphasis, than in London. Its immense size, 
its fabulous wealth, its old civilization, its high intelligence, and 
its imperious standards of thought and action, render the cockney- 
ism of a visitor a simple question of time. The domiciliation 
there, for a certain period, of the most gifted hater of Britain con- 
verts him into a practical Englishman, however much of his ancient 
identity he may retain in theory, I came over here with a young 
person from Vermont, who, considered as a talented objurgator 
of England, left nothing to be desired. I have recently remarked 
in this young person, a shy thickening of his boot-soles, a disguised 
relish for beer, and a sneaking disposition to roll his r’s, and pro- 
nounce c-a-n-t, “ carnt.” 

I realize in myself a reproduction of this interesting phenom- 
enon. The national estimate of the Thames has ceased to be vis- 
ible; I bolt a leader in the Times, without chewing; a coronet 
appeals to me as an object of respect ; and I observe, unmistakably, 
that I am ashamed of the Yankees. 

The philosophy of the fact, of which the foregoing are illustra- 
tions, lies in the intensity of the moral and social forces, which 
spring from the tremendous concentration of life in large cities. 

he milk-and-water police over the freedom of speech and conduct, 
which obtains in sparsely inhabited communities, arouses no con- 
ception of the rigid patrol, maintained among dense populations. 
The nomadic luxuries of wearing what you please, of never going 
to church, and having no public opinion, belong exclusively to the 
former. ‘The price of entering the latter, is to drop those arcadian 
prerogatives. There, the vigilant nose of Mrs. Grundy is forever 
on the perk, the tongue of Mrs, Grundy chronically on the spring, 
ready to let fly at your beard, your hair, your walk, your trousers, 
the state of your soul, and the proper distribution of your h’s, 
The effect of this incisive and sleepless censorship, is to subdue 
idiosyncracy, or previous habit, into conformity with custom. 
And thus, whatever may be the amonnt of political liberty guar- 
anteed by forms of government, a great city remains all the same 
an untempered despotism. Flight is the only channel of escape, 
and so on the morning of the 4th instant I took the railway cars, 
and in five hours and a half, landed in 


LIVERPOOL. 


The contrast with London, carried with it the effect of having 
dropped into a oo and rather uncombed suburb. Lymphatic 
newspapers, indifferent hotels, and ill-attended theatres, dimly il- 
luminated by stars plucked from the stock firmament of the me- 
tropolis, suggested the idea that Liverpool lay, in what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes happily defines, as the “ water shed” of London. 
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That mammoth basin drains it, in many important particulars, of 
metropolitan characteristics. A mild savour of provincialism 
flavors it, in spite of itself. It lies too convenient to the immense 
suction power of London to escape being pumped dry of its able 
men, except in one walk of life. 

To a stranger, who is not professionally connected with the 
staple, and who has no leisure to penetrate below the rind of 
things, nothing is particularly attractive about Liverpool except 
its marvellous docks. About them, I have only courage to submit 
the exhaustive statement that they cost two hundred millions of 
dollars. After that any effort to Donia must be tame. As the 
cotton entrepdt of the universe, it has, in commercial rank, but 
few peers. Otherwise, it is probably more stupid than any other 
eity in the world, which has a population of five hundred thousand 

ople. 

a he adjacent country is extremely lovely, and yields a charming 
per-centage to anybody who will take the trouble to invest in its 
inspection. - In company with a young friend, I drove out to see 
the country seat of Lord , which is about six miles from the 
city, and have a lively desire to duplicate the experience, if I could 
contrive to have a certain pair of blue eyes take shares in it. It 
was the stereotyped England in the country, whose pictures we 
have lingered over agreeably, in the pages of all the English wri: 
ters, from Scott to Mrs. Browning. The inevitable park, and its 
delicious green sward, its noble trees, and its ornamental lakes ; 
the hoary old pile, with its jealous chapter of historic dignities ; 
the blooming hedges, and the invariable deer. It really looked 
like a page from a good old English novel, leaping into physical 
embodiment. 

Immediately in front of the residence, upon a smooth and em- 
erald slip of ground, were gathered a group of gentlemen and 
ladies, absorbed in an animated game of cricket. The gentlemen 
looked rather blown and puffy, and the ladies, with petticoats en- 
i ager trussed, played with a manifest gusto and candor of 
ankle highly contagious and exciting. They seemed rather to 
relish than deprecate spectators, so we remained and watched the 
contest until the victor was announced, amid a diapason of 
applause. The heroine of the occasion was a handsome girl in a 
bright plaid, with a great volume of hair breaking in a yellow 
cataract over her shoulders. She was as lithe as a Damascus blade, 
with cheeks of carnation, and the spring of a young panther. As 
the evening sun caught her up, as she stood leaning in an aban- 
doned pose on her bat, and wrought some of his dying effects upon 
her, I fancied that an artist could hardly have selected a more 
piquante subject. She took her victory with an indolent matter- 
of-course, as if administering a cricket coup de grdce, was a very 
small matter with her, when her hand was in. I mentally kissed 
the tips of my fingers to her, on behalf of the editor of De Bow’s 
Review, who has demonstrated his appreciation of female loveli- 
ness, in the most practical manner. 
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My idea of courtesy in the lower orders of English society, was 
much edified by the startling deference paid me, by the gate- 
keepers of Lord ‘ They bowed with such profoundness, and 
held their hats in their hands with such conciliatory awkward- 
ness, that my curiosity was aroused, for I was too modest to 
realize in these tokens an acknowledgment of desert. I finall 
asked a gray-haired party, why they all treated me with suc 
distinguished consideration. The man looked at me narrowly, 
and replied, after putting on his hat with the air of one who had 
been swindled into politeness, that he had mistaken me for 
Lord himself. The latter, he said, was absent, but daily ex- 
ay and I bore an astonishing resemblance to him, “ because,” 

e added, with engaging frankness, “ you both have the same sort 
of nasty moustache.” The exhilaration of the compliment was 
dashed somewhat, by the fact subsequently ascertained, that his 
lordship was in disgrace at Court, on account of a too ardent re- 
lation with whiskey. The golden age is long since expired, when 
it was regarded as rather a meritorious performance to get tem- 
pestuously drunk. It is melancholy to reflect, that it is no longer 
thought in England a quaiification for preferment, for a man to 
be able to put away six bottles of port and still retain the sus- 
picion of an aching void. Motherly Queen Victoria, joy be with 
her, does not turn a gracious aspect upon boozy young bucks, 
and a vinous indiscretion in her presence, is always visited with 
social ostracism, 

Although not particularly historical itself, Liverpool has an ap- 
pendage of more than ordinary interest, in the ancient city of 








CHESTER. 


Chester is said to be the oldest town in England, and it cer- 
tainly possesses some relics, which give an air of validity to its 
title to that dignity. I enjoyed a capital mutton chop and a bot- 
tle of ale in a little hotel, which | was informed, upon what 
appeared good authority, had been a public-house for one 
thousand years. It had no architectural ambition, nor was at all 
pretentious in any of its accessories, but it was as thoroughly 
comfortable, as if it had made a pet study of comfort, ever since 
it had first hung out its sign. It gives forth such a strong relish 
of antiquity, that I felt while taking my lunch, like I might be 
sitting down with some of my remote ancestry.. And really it is 
not impossible that some intelligent Carte Blanche, seven or eight 
hundred years ago, dined in the same room, and probably took 
more spirits than was good for him, and got his head ill used. 
The reflection upon such a possibility, imparted a sort of patri- 
monial interest to the hotel, and quite endeared it to me. 

Chester in olden times was a fortified town, and there is yet 
left in good preservation, about two miles of a formidable-looking 
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wall, with a slimy tradition of a moat. One handsome tower 
still sarmounts the wall, and the gossips relate, that from the sum- 
mit of this tower, king Charles I. once stood, and enjoyed the 
satisfaction of seeing his army well thrashed by the roundheads, 
in the plain below. This circumstance sanctifies the tower to the 
good old tories of the place, who come out to sit on sere sab- 
baths, to prose despondingly on the unhallowed tendency of radi- 
calism, which proves that godless creed not to be exclusively 
directed, to the crucifixion of the Confederacy. Thetop of the 
wall is a favorite evening promenade for the young ladies of the 
town, for Chester, old as it is, has not lost its capacity to produce 

retty girls. The wall is about fifteen feet thick, and stout as it 
ooks, would only afford ten minutes of port-prandial recreation, 
to a six-inch Parrot. 

A noticeable curiosity of Chester, is the thorough manner in 
which its side-walks are guarded against the misbehavior of the 
weather. The houses all project in the form of porches, which 
just embrace the pavement, and thus a perfectly protected cov- 
ered way is provided, under which a man can walk from one end 
of the town to the other, with the assurance of a dry skin. The 
luxury of such a provision can only be appreciated in England, 
where no cloud is born, unprovided with a handsome dowry of 
rain. 

Altogether the most interesting memento in the town, and for 


which the citizens Dae teed solicit the admiration of visitors, 
t 


is the Cathedral. is quite imposing in size, and the most ven- 
erable pile I have seen in England. The records attest that it 
was used asa house of worship by the Christians, as early as the 
year 160. How long it had stood before that, even tradition does 
not state with that fearless candor, which so delights us in its 
ordinary treatment of matters. It mumbles vaguely of the Dru- 
ids, and before Christ, but is not at all courageous and explicit. 

There is a small chamber in the Cathedral, where the pious 
churchmen used to try heretics, and put witches to the rack, and 
keep their humanity alive by various other benevolent practices, 
of a similar kidney. In this chamber also, are stored great tomes 
of musty old manuscripts, which record the proceedings of the 
ecclesiastical courts, which formerly had jurisdiction of divorces, 
and a variety of other salty subjects, now in the charge of secu- 
lar tribunals. The manuscripts are mainly composed of obsolete 
English, and exhibit a barbarism of orthography, which would 
give phonetics a vertigo. With the help of a scholarly compan- 
1on, who happened to be with me, I succeeded in wading a page 
deep into one of the crim. con. cases recorded. So for as i went I 
am qualified to attest that it was very dirty. 

The feature of the Cathedral, in the matter of beauty, is its 
chapel. The interior is com of solid oak, which is carved 
with an elaborateness of design, and a delicacy of finish whicl. 
soar above description. It was an abbey once, and the seats for- 
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merly occupied by the —- monks, are contrived after a droll 
design. They are let into the wall, and so constructed, that their 
occupants are only safe against a tumble on the floor, by maintain- 
ing a rigid perpendicular. The suggestion came from a bilious 
abbot, who was an enemy to that dreamy repose, so likely to result 
froma long service. It broke up the system of religious naps, 
into which the good brothers had fallen, and compelled them to 
keep wretchedly and piously awake. 

Beneath the Cathedral are roomy vaults, where the sleek old 
monks stored those choice collections of wines and liquors, for 
which they enjoyed such an enviable reputation, abogt a thousand 
years ago. Looking at those splendid vaults, and the “ excellent 
endeavor of good drinking” which they must have provoked it 
occurred to me that it must have been an abbot of Chester, of 
whom an English historian relates the following anecdote : 

A certain xing of England was remarkably fond of hunting 
and frequently, in the indulgence of his passion, ventured forth 
without attendants or any other sign of state. Pursuing his 
game one day far beyond his customary haunts, he came about 
dark, tired and hungry, to the gates of an abbey. He knocked 
for admission and entertainment, and was cordially received by 
the abbot, to whom his person was unknown. The kind father, 
delighted to have some one from the world, who could tell him 
about all of its recent wickedness, spread a feast to his guest, 
which would have wakened the sensibilities of a gourmand’s pal- 
ate. During the dinner, the king, who was eating with the ap 
tite of an omnibus driver, observed that his host slighted the rich 
viands, and was coquetting idly with the pinion of acapon. He 
expressed his surprise at last, that his entertainer paid such a poor 
compliment to his own good things. “‘ Ah, my son,” said the good 
priest, “ I have the will but not the power. | would give five years 
of my life, to relish one meal, with your sharp and uncloyed appe- 
tite.” But the capacity is passed away, woe is me. The Ein 
did not renew the subject, but enjoyed the abbot’s hospitality, an 
parted from him affectionately the next morning. So soon as he 
returned home he had the abbot arrested, thrown in prison, and 
fed exclusively upon bread and water for three weeks. At the 
expiration of that period he released his prisoner, had a capital 
dinner prepared, and introduced him to it. The poor monk fell 
to, with a gusto born of bread and water, and in the midst of his 
enjoyment the king disclosed his identity. 

* Ah, Sire,” said the good father, with a reproachful mouthful, 
“how could you make so scurvy a return for my poor effort at 
hospitality ?” 

“My dear father,” replied the king, laughing, “it appears to 
me that the balance is in my favor. You offered five years of 
your life for an appetite, and [ have given it to you in three 
weeks.” 

An Episcopal confirmation took place in the cathedral while I 
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was there, and judging from the rosy checks, and portly frames 
of the officiating Bishops, the cloth still retains the monkish taste 
for choice brands, and stands in no need of a royal prank to 
revive its palate. 


Carte BLancue. 


ART. IV.—EXCESS OF POPULATION AND INCREASE OF CRIME 
AND PAUPERISM. 


Tue social phenomena of our day differ very widely from those 
of any former period of which history gives account. In all 
preceding ages, and in all countries, governments have ever been 
solicitous to multiply the number of their people, and have sedu- 
lously employed every means and agency which they deemed 
useful or necessary to promote that end, never dreaming that the 
day might come, when excess of population should become the 
master evil of the times, and the problem how to diminish it, or 
to prevent future increase, should torture the brains of lawgivers, 
statesmen and philosophers, and still remain as insoluble as the 
middle of the sphinx. 

A still more perplexing and alarming phenomenon is presented 
in the facts, that in this day so remarkable for its many new in- 
ventions, all directly tending to lessen the labor and facilitate the 
means of making a subsistence, and thereby diminishing the temp- 
tation to crime, that there should be more of pauperism and more 
of crime than at any former period of the world’s history, and 
that crime and pauperism abound most in the most enlightened, 
industrious, wealthy and progressive countries, and are increas- 
ing in just those countries most rapidly. Worse than this, that 
these evils exist almost solely among the working-class; the class 
that alone produces all wealth, private and public, and that speeds 
the car of human progress, only to be crushed under its wheels. 
Surely such alarming phenomena must arrest the attention of all 
considerate men, for they are portentous of evil to all men. In 
some way we must discover and apply a remedy and corrective 
for these evils, or all Christian society will be swamped and 
swallowed up very soon in the gulf of anarchy. Outside of 
Christian society, no such phenomena present themselves. Nor 
have they existed hitherto in Russia and our South, but now that 
abolition has elevated those two countries to an equal platform 
with the rest of Christendom, we must be willing to accept the 
great blessing of universal liberty with the little incidental evils 
and drawbacks of excessive population, greatly increased crime 
and pauperism, with the grossest inequalities of social and pecu- 
niary status, consoling ourselves with the comfortable assurance, 
that nevertheless, we are all equals, or at least will be, so soon as 
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Sambo is admitted to the right of suffrage. Nor will this glori- 
ous, newly-discovered human equality be at all disturbed or affected 
by the fact that, if we do our duty well, we shall have thirty 
times as many of our free, equal and regenerated society in 
prisons and poor-houses as we have had heretofore. Paupers and 
convicts are the equals of millionaires, and no doubt this is a very 
comforting reflection to those classes in Massachusetts and New 
York, (the most free, equal, prosperous and progressive of all 
countries,) where the working classes usually wind up their career 
in prisons or poor-houses, there to sing peans to this New Age of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality. 

Human progress is very near the end of its tether, as well in 
America as in Europe. Except in Russia, population in Europe 
is excessive, yet increasing more rapidly than at any former known 
period of the world’s history. It is true, that neither population, 
nor crime, nor pauperism increase half so rapidly there as in New 
York or Massachusetts, the crack Republics of the world. These 
two States propel the car of human progress with more furious 
speed than any others, and will no doubt win the race, and come 
in first to the goal of explosion, total wreck and ruin, and mil- 
lennial anarchy and social chaos; although Europe has had some 
thousand years the start of them. But. Europe is a slow coach, 
and these two States are rapid as a forty-horse power engine run- 
ning down hill with all steam up. If the census (of 1869) don’t 
lie most egregiously, down hill they are running with a vengeance. 
Everybody in those States believes in a millennium close at hand. 
We have a faint apprehension of the sort too. We say apprehen- 
sion, because looking to the calendar of crime and pauperism, we 
fear, that at least, in those States, his satanic majesty will for 
some good and wise reasons, inscrutable to us, be permitted to 
take his turn first and reign for a thousand years. Indeed, we 
are by no means sure, that he has not already appeared, having 
by process of metempsychosis, a trick he often practices, taken 
up his abode in the fleshy tabernacle of B. F. Butler, or of our 
hero Thad. Stevens. The case of New York and Massachusetts 
we consider hopeless. We reluctantly give them over to the 
devil as wholly past redemption. Yet we can’t help thinking 
and hoping that something may yet be done to avert the threat- 
ened ruin from the rest of the world. We, you know, Mr. 
Editor, are not at all practical, and shall not, therefore, attempt 
to give the details of the new system or.remedy we are about to 
suggest. Ours shall be the philosophic or theoretical part of the 
work. We will leave to others its practical applications and 
details. 

We are in Rome and mean to do as Rome does. We know 
our abolition catechism by heart; on a pinch, could repeat it 
backwards. We are quite an adept in Progressive Christianity, 
for we know that the Yankees, (our pastors and our masters,) are 
“the smartest nation in creation,” and that by table rappings, 
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keep as well posted in the change of times and fashions in the 
world above and the world beneath, as in the-state of the mar- 
kets in this little contemptible globe of ours. We know that 
Moses and the Prophets and the Christian Apostles are decidedly 
“old fogies” and have been thrown on the shelf as so much waste 
paper. We know that negro slavery, according to the latest ac- 
counts, coming through the table legs, is considered the sin of 
all sins. We know perfectly well, that the table legs, with Yan- 
kees to rap and interpret them, never lie or deceive. We place 
as implicit faith in table legs as in Yankees. So soon as we be- 
come good enough, we intend to join the sect of Progressive 
Christians, and we hereby notify our friend and relative of Peter- 
borough, the accredited head of that new denomination, that we 
are a candidate for admission. We are heartily sick of “ Old 
Fogyism,” political, social and philosophical. Besides, we want 
to witness the eruption of the social voleano in New York, 
(which will come off, long before the promised meteoric shower,) 
and to do so, are willing to run the risk of perishing, as did the 
natural philosopher Pliny, whilst peeping down into enraged 
Vesuvius. A social eruption is a greater thing than a mere phy- 
sical volcanic eruption, and a moral philosopher, (if there ever 
should be a truthful one,) will be a much greater man than a 
mere naturalist like Pliny. When the eruption is about to begin, 
we shall hasten to Peterborough, as being a favorable point for 
comprehensive observation—“* Non omnis MoRIAR.” If, like 
Pliny, we do perish, we shall like him win immortality in the art 
of dying, and our cousin, if he survive, will erect over us a 
monument, inscribed— 


——‘“ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 


Well! now that we are converted from the error of our ways, 
we are bound to believe that slavery is the greatest of all sins, 
and includes all sins, and that Moses, the Prophets and Apostles, 
and all the rest of the world, until the last three hundred years, 
were fools, criminals and old fogies, because they know nothing 
of table rappings and Progressive Christianity. We have taken 
every degree in abolition, except the last and highest, and that 
we don’t mean to take, even if Beston were sure to burn us as a 
heretic for our contumacy. Lloyd Garrison, the prince of aboli- 
tionists, says, “There is no God, because none but a devil would 
have permitted slavery so long and so universally to have pre- 
vailed upon the earth.” Now, | believe, and I will die in that be- 
lief, that God knows best how to evolve good out of evil, and that 
a few thousand years is but a small part of eternity, and further, 
that slavery has some good points or qualities, which when ob- 
served and studied, may afford useful suggestions in the construc- 
tion of a higher, purer and more equal, equitable and just form 
of society. The venom of the rattlesnake will some day be found 
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to be eminently curative and medicinal in some diseases, so slav- 
ery, with all its infirmities— 


“ Like the venomous toad, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 


There is nothing good without its attendant evil, nothing evil 
without some attendant good. So soon as the curse of slave 
was removed from mankind in Europe, about the 14th and 15t 
centuries, history informs us that all Europe began to be infested 
with bands of robbers, murderers and sturdy beggars, and from 
that day to this, crime, pauperism and beggary have been on the 
increase. These abuses of liberty governments have either not 
learned how to prevent or correct, or more probably have acted 
on the principle, that “ laissez faire” was the general province of 
government, and that to leave men to suffer the ill consequences 
of their own misconduct or improvidence, was the best way to 
prevent misconduct or improvidence. So in the marriage relation, 
men have been always permitted to contract marriage without 
visible means of supporting the issue of the marriage. Hence 
the rapid increase ad growing excess of population, arising from 
the liberation of the serfs. 

Now in all countries and ages there has been something in sla- 
very, that has permitted excess of population, crime, beggary and 
pauperism. The merest tyro in history knows this. And we in- 
vite those who have not read history, to examine our census for 
1860, and they will then see that there was scarce any crime or 
pauperism in the South; whilst in the North, especially in its 
wealthiest, most prosperous and progressive States, crime and 
pauperism abounded as much as in the oldest State of Europe— 
and population if not excessive, was rapidly tending to excess. 
Now without adopting slavery, may we not adopt such of its 
features as will prevent, or correct these evils, which, if not cor- 
rected, must soon involve all free society in ruin. The condition 
of wives and children, is certainly not that of slavery. They are 
subjects to the dominion and rule of husbands and parents, main- 
ly for purposes of protection. They are not less our equals be- 
cause of this rule and dominion. Let us then repudiate the liber- 
ty, or “ laissez faire” principle of society, so far as is necessary to 
prevent improvident marriages, to secure to all small amounts of 
property, and to prevent crime, by removing the temptations to 
crime. We have tried the politico-economical, or “ Let alone” 
system of society, until it is confessedly a cruel failure. Let us 
now try the protective or parental system. We have begun it, 
quite unconsciously, Abolishing imprisonment for debt and im- 
prisonment on mesne process, exempting considerable amounts of 
personal property from execution, and Homestead Exemptions 
are moves in the right direction. The eddy of reaction has begun, 
and if persevered in, may yet save Christian society from the ruin 
with which it is threatened. The world, we hope, will not ere 
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long be one great gambling-house, in which all property is the 
stakes, and the rogues the winners. When property ceases to be 
transferable by trick, or fraud, or luck, all will go to work, and 
there will be no more millionaires or paupers, and few criminals. 
We think the Jews had a system somewhat like what we would 
suggest, and the Jews have lasted long, and.worn well. At all 
events, the English, New York and Massachusetts high-pressure, 
“liberty and let alone,” competitive systems can’t last much lon- 
ger, and it is time for us all to be looking around and about us, 
to see how we are “to get from under.” Even water is failing in 
England, and when, in fifty years, the coal gives out, the crash 
must come. Yet we think Massachusetts and New York are so 
much more active, nimble and progressive, that they will reach 
the goal of ruin sooner than England. “See the census returns, 
passim et ubique.” 


ART. V.—MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 


EFFORTS TO RESTORE PEACE-——-THE DIPLOMACY OF THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


Wuewn our Commissioners were sent to Washington they were 
not admitted to audience as such, and in some of their communi- 
cations they were compelled to make use of an intermediary, 
supposed to be in the confidence of both parties. The communi- 
cations in the end amounted to nothing. Long afterwards an 
attempt was made to re-open some sort of negotiations, and per- 
mission was asked from the Federal authorities for Mr. Stephens, 
our Vice-President, to visit Washington, but the permission was 
declined. What the purpose of the proposed mission was did not 
clearly transpire at the time, but there was afterwards evidence 
that more was intended than had been avowed. Once or twice 
parties appeared within the lines, who alleged that they pos- 
sessed some informal power to talk over the questions of war and 
peace, but on examination it appeared there was little foundation 
for their claim, and the matter, of course, was dropped. Several 
gentlemen of ability, among them a distinguished citizen of Ala- 
bama, were sent with a roving commission to Canada, with some 
control of means, in order to take advantage of any exigencies 
that might arise during the exciting popular elections at the 
North, which might be in the interest of peace. It was supposed 
that this gentleman could faithfully represent the popular senti- 
ment at home, and perhaps materially aid in the elevation of a 
party to power favorable to peace. This mission also proved a 
failure. The last attempt to negotiate was made only a few months 
before the close of the war, when Mr. Lincoln, accompanied by 
Mr. Seward, consented to meet, near Fortress Monroe, Messrs. 
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Stephens, Hunter and Campbell. The interview took place in 
the cabin of a vessel of war. It was evident, in a moment, that 
no negotiations could be had upon the basis of the independence 
of the South. When Mr. Hunter began to talk about the prece- 
dents of history, Mr. Lincoln remarked that Mr. Seward could 
talk with him about matters of that kind ; that his own knowl- 
edge of history, though very limited, embraced the fact that 
Charles the First had lost his head, ete. When interrogated as 
to questions of ‘reason should the South decide upon reconstruc- 
tion, Mr. Seward made some remarks about the difficulty of con- 
viction for treason in the United States ; and Mr. Lincoln ended 
the interview with one of his never-failing stories of “a man that 
he once knew,” ete., the point of which was that the negro might 
be left to paddle his own canoe after peace.* The Commissioners 
returned home, it may well be supposed, very much out of heart ; 
and Congress, which had been urgent for the convention, after 
knowledge of the admission of General Lee before a secret com- 
mittee, roused itself to a high pitch of indignant enthusiasm, and 
declared that nothing remained but the most ignominious and 
dishonorable surrender, or the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
In this opinion the whole country seemed to unite, though had 
the public possessed the information which was in the hands of 
the Government, had they known to what a desperate extremity 
the cause was reduced, and how utterly impracticable was its 
further maintainance except for afew months, it is probable that 
their judgment would have been different’ The golden oppor- 
tunity was allowed to pass, which never returned. Peace at that 
time would, without doubt, have secured to us for a number of 
years our institutions, our State Constitutions, and our rights as 
citizens, but when it eame after the armies had disappeared from 
the field, all of these were gone. Never was ruin more sudden and 
unexpected, but complete! It seemed when the crash began that 
everything tumbled to pieces in an instant, like the 


“ Baseless fabric of a dream.” 


As regards the diplomacy of the Confederacy with European 
powers, it almost amounted to a farce. Such, at first, was the 
confidence of recognition, that it was considered of little import- 
ance what agents were selected. They would be received, as a 
matter of course, and our young State be welcomed into the 
family of nations. Never was delusion more perfect. Mr. Yan- 
cey, on his return home in disgust, made a speech, in which he 
endeavored to dissipate it, but in vain. The confidence of recog- 
nition and intervention grew stronger and stronger, even as our 
fortunes darkened, and it was believed to be utterly impossible that 
the great powers would consent to see the United States again 


* We follow the account of the interview as it was circulated in conversation in the Confed- 
eracy, without having talked with either of the actors on this subject, or seen any similar 
statement in print. 
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re-united. Even after Lee’s surrender the South was cheered for 
a few days, for the last time, with news that intervention had 
actually taken place, that French and American ships had been 
engaged in conflict on the Chesapeake, or Gulf of Mexico: Every 
soldier from Virginia brought these tidings. 

Alas, foreign intervention! It was the first and the last fond 
dream of the war. It was the panacea for all ills, and without the 
certainty of its happening, which existed in every mind. Even 
secession itself would have been long delayed. To thoughtful 
people it was evident enough, almost from the beginning, that 
without foreign aid, so unequal a conflict could not be maintained 
by the South with hope of eventual success. How we watched 
the steamers from abroad! What golden promises came, made 
to the ear but broken to the hope. Every month or two the hour 
of certainty had come. France was in secret communication with 
England ; France would do this and France would do that. We 
were scarcely disconcerted when our Minister felt bound in honor 
to retire altogether from the soil of England or permit further 
indignity. So much the better. This would the sooner bring 
England to her senses. At one time England did begin to show 
a little spirit, and then what rejoicings through all the land. She 
would resent the indignity offered to her national ship when it 
was entered by a Federal cruiser, and several Confederate Com- 
missioners were taken from on-board. John Bull growled, and 
Brother Jonathan, though he had at first approved the act, had 
sufficient address to get out of the scrape immediately. Mr. 
Seward showed himself a master of the art of refined diplomacy, 
and the whole correspondence became the subject of parody by 
Mr. Grayson, of Charleston, which gave rise to much amusement 
at the time. We quote a few lines from memory : 


AMERICAN PREMIER TO MINISTER ADAMS. 


“ Now, if Bull makes a row, keep a bright close look out, 
It was not by our order the thing came about ; 
Whisper this in his ear, and just add, if you pleage, 
That on all sides we are flogging young Cornfed with ease: 
It’s a lie, but don’t mind it, why should you, I pray, 
When at home we are lying like thunder all day.” 


PREMIER AFTER BULL HAS ROARED. 


“ Whose afraid? but Bull talks in so civil a fashion, 
When I really did think he would get in a passion ; 
That Iam bound to return his politeness at least, 
So take the four cocks—you will find them down East. 
*Tisn’t much that can be crowed by so paltry a lot, 
When Cornfed’s whole poultry yard ’s going to pot.” 


BULL TO PREMIER. 


“T take the four chickens, and when we next meet, 
You may hear something from me concerni our fleet ; 
Your hulks bought by contract and loaded wit stone, 
To barricade ports and change lawful blockade, 

To a lawless destruction for ever of trade.” 
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England would do nothing, and France, though indicating at 
times a friendly purpose, had no disposition to act alone. e 
sympathies of | Aart, were clearly with the United States, and 
other powers evinced little interest in the conflict, believing it to 
be a Kilkenny cat affair. 

It was urged, with some strong reason, against President 
Davis, that he did not seek until it was too late to conciliate the 
Conservative leaders and masses of the North, and did not suffi- 
ciently practice those acts of diplomacy which might have tended 
to build up a Western party in opposition to New England ; or, 
at least, have tended to win over some of the Western States to 
our alliances. It is doubtful, however, if any measures of the 
kind would have availed. It was equally objected that he assumed 
too independent and confident a tone with European powers, in- 
stead of making such concessions upon the subject of slavery and 
free trade as would have removed the most patent difficulties in 
the way of recognition.* Had gradual emancipation been exacted, 
the people, in their anxiety for aid, would have conceded it, and 
upon the subject of trade would have made any sacrifices which 
the occasion required. Not to dwell upon the objection, it is 
sufficient to express the belief that although England and France 
sincerely desired the disruption of the Federal Union, their coun- 
sels were not urged by statesmen bold enough and sapient enough 
to take advantage of xcontingency which will never happen again, 
but in their apprehensions of civil commotions at home, of Euro- 
pean war, and, more than either, of the tremendous and massive 
armaments and military resources of the United States, they sub- 
mitted to invasions upon the laws of nations, in regard to priva- 
teering, blockade, ete., and violated the precedents of history in 
regard to recognition. So far from satisfying, by her tortuous 
course, the wishes of either party, the course of Great Britain, in 
particular, was regarded with detestation by both. 


THE SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


At the first summons to arms, the youth and manhood of the 
South responded with a degree of enthusiasm which had seldom 
if ever been witnessed. The fields, the workshops, the country 
houses, even the schools and colleges were at once deserted, and 
it was necessary to repress rather than encourage the fierce ardor 
which threatened to go far beyond the exigency. The sound of 
martial music was to be heard everywhere; on every hill raw 
militia were undergoing the drill, and the lights of the camp-fires 
were seldom out of sight from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 
Persons who retired to the North represented the South as one 
vast military camp. The smiles of the fair sex, the gentle moni- 


*It is not our purpose to condemn the diplomatic policy of Mr. Davis. The public have 
reached the means o' } ampere om, | ~ and without doubt there will be much brought to light 
hereafter that will explain existing difficulties. The secret history of our foreign policy will 
eventually appear. It is now known, we think, to but very few persons. 4 
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tions of sweethearts and wives, mothers and sisters, were not 
wanting, and did not fail to exercise an irresistible influence. The 
pauper boy, the hard-worked yeoman, side by side with the coun- 
try gentleman, born to fortune, reared in affluence, instructed in 
the highest schools, forgetting all distinction, cheerfully united 
around the same rude camp kettles and shared the same blankets ! 
Noble and generous impulse, furnishing, perhaps, one of the few 
redeeming features of the reign (which men call war) of that 


? horrid king, besmeared with blood 
‘ Of liuman sacrifice and parent’s tears.” 


Alas! in the inexperience and hopefulness of youth how much 
that was grand and intoxicating in the pomp and circumstance 
of “glorious war” was destined soon to pass away, leaving noth- 
ing behind but its stern and terrible realities. The long, dreary 
march, the midnight attack and defence, the burning sun without 
shelter, the winter’s frosts and snows without protection, the 
naked feet and the scantily clad person, the wretched ration, 
which left so often the appetite unappeased, the hospital and its 
rude outfit, long and protracted sickness without ministration or 
comfort, wounds bleeding and limbs tortured under the surgeon’s 
knife, the tender and loving kindness of mother and sister no 
longer present, the chaplain’s hasty prayer, the comrade’s rough 
hand—prata! Is this the reality of the beautiful dreams which 
came over the heart of the soldier boy when the drum and the 
bugle sound, and the prancing steeds snuff the battle afar off? 
Yet duty calls and it is enough. 

“ He has somebody’s love : 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him there— 
Somebody wafted his name above, 
Night and morn, on the wings of prayer, 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave and grand ! 
Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay— 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 
“ Somebody ’s watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart ; 
And there he lies with his blue eyes dim, 
And the smiling, child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead— 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear.” 


Who that recalls those times can ever forget the wan and jaded 
look of those noble soldiers in their rusty and faded suits of gray 
as he met them everywhere, crowding the wayside homes, clam- 
orous for seats on the railroad cars, or sitting and standing in 
dense crowds upon the tops of the cars and the platforms, or 
around the railroad depots. You saw them in the highways 
walking in squads, with their heavy burdens, to their distant 
homes, upon furlough or returning promptly to their commands. 
You saw them at your door asking for a few crumbs and a night’s 
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shelter upon the floor or in the piazza. _You saw them sleeping 
upon the hard ground often in the freezing night without blan- 
ket and without fire, but did you ever hear them complain or 
wish to evade the calls of duty? Not often. How merry their 
shouts; what laughs, what jokes at the ut Sa of the luckless 
civilian who passed their way; what honorable bearing and what 
inexhaustible supplies of Confederate money which came to them 
no one knew how, and which they lavished like children, giving 
readily the most marvellous prices for any thing that was offered. 
How often the victim of the sharper and the extortioner, yet 
never complaining. Gentle and kind, and considerate to the 
wants of all, yet in the presence of the enemy, seized suddenly 
with the inspiration which seemed almost infernal—with a wild 
shout they rushed to the cannon’s mouth and perform miracles of 
valor which sent fear, wonder and admiration to the heart of the 
enemy. 

Such was the Confederate soldier, and long did he preserve 
that character. 

Four years of war did its work, however, upon some, and left 
an impress which was not encouraging. As the cause became 
hopeless, and the soldier began to realize that all his sacrifices 
would be in vain, the ardor of many abated, and ranks which had 
been full were gradually reduced and thinned, for which neither 
the battle-field nor the hospital could account. Let us not judge 
too harshly, however, these men. Endless sufferings in camp, and 
starving and homeless families crying for relief ! 

From first to last, it may be assumed that 500,000 soldiers were 
under arms in all of the Confederate States, though it is known 
that at no time was there half that number capable of being 
brought into action. When the first surrender occurred, not 
100,000 men remained in all the armies of the Confederacy! The 
dead and disabled from all causes during the entire war reached, 
it is believed, the vast number of 150,000 or 200,000, which was 
above half the loss of the enemy, who at the end of the war, had 
under arms a ition of disciplined and well-provisioned men. 

Farewell, Confederate soldiers. Braver men have never walked 
the earth or truer. Your cause Ys lost! You accept it as the 
decree of Providence, and resume the kindly and genial offices of 
peace, and in every avocation are found to-day nobly struggling 
to restore a ruined country. You will be loyal and true to the 
flag which protects you, as you were loyal and true to the one 
which is furled forever. your dead, one of the sweetest of 
our Southern poets has said : 

“ Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 


Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause. 
Though et no marble column craves 


The here to pause, 
In psa laurels in the earth, 
The garlands of your fame are sown, 


And somewhere waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone.” 
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THE WOMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


“ And thinks of the two on the low trundle bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountains ; 
His musket falls slack—his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 
And he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 
For their MorHER—may heaven defend her!” 


In every pice of time, the sublime offerings of women upon 
the altars of country have been sung by poets and noted by his- 
torians from the days of Homer a 7 AL ewuhe to our own. 

The character of the women of the South was in some respects 
peculiar. The institutions of the country, whilst it freed them in 
great part from the necessity of ordinary toil, and secured to them 
generally the necessaries and luxuries of life without apparent 
effort, were thought to be unfavorable to the development of other 
than the more delicate and effeminate virtues. The objects of 
ceaseless caresses and adulation, and of those chivalrous attentions 
from the other sex which did not admit of the wind visiting too 
roughly their cheeks; removed from rude contact with the world, 
and elevated as a kind of household deity, it was commonly 
thought that when the stern alarums of war were sounded, and 
danger lurked in every retreat, the women of the South would 
shrink back in terror and dismay! How little knowledge the 
thought implied of the inexplicable mysteries and exhaustless 
depths of woman’s heart and inner life the sequel evinced. 

rom the beginning of the struggle the sympathies and inter- 
ests of the gentler sex were all enlisted on the side of resistance. 
Upon them who counseled it they showered bouquets from the 
galleries of public assemblies, and those who seemed to halt were 
spurred onward by unmistakable marks of disfavor. Such was 
strikingly the case in the Virginia and South Carolina Conventions, 
but it occurred almost everywhere else. If they saw, they did 
not shun the peril, and their cheeks were not seen to blanch when 
its hour came. All through the long train of events the constancy 
and fervor of the women of the South never once waned. They 
cheered the heroic and lashed #he laggard, and never, until the 
cause went down, had they time for regrets or tears, Like Hector 
of old, each youth might well have felt 


‘“T fear most 
My Trojans and their daughters and their wives, 
ho through their long veils would glance scorn 
If coward-like I hamnel the open war.” 


It was a life of toil and unknown activity to these same deli- 
cately reared and fragile women. If they buckled armor upon 
brothers. lovers, husbands and sons, and waved handkerchiefs to 
passing heroes, if they elaborated and presented rich and beau- 
tiful banners, they joyfully accepted the humblest offices of home. 


What activity of needle through the long wearisome days and 
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nights, when soldiers’ stockings and other garments must be 
wrought! What ceaseless movements of loom and spinning- 
wheel! To-day, the wash-tub or the kitchen fire. At times even 
the labors of the garden and the field. To-morrow, the larder 
emptied to feed a suffering soldier! Not the fairest or the most 
delicate flinched. Never acomplaint. A thousand times this and 
welcome if country calls. And then the hospitals—what com- 
mingling of gentleness and strength. How lovely and devoted at 
the bedside of wounded or dying soldiers. What ministrations, 
what words of hope and comfort, and what secret and silent 
vigils of which the world can know but little! Then was the di- 
vinest mission of the sex accomplished. 

It was admitted by the enemy, from their experience, that the 
men of the South might be conquered, but the women never, and 
that whilst their influence lasted, war must go on if there was 
left a man to fight. 

When it was threatened to bombard New Orleans, the womeh 
petitioned the commander not to regard their fate, but to do his 
duty ; they remained within the defences of Vicksburg in defiance 
of shot and shell. At Natchez they tore up their woolen gar- 
ments to supply wadding for the guns, and it was seriously pro- 
posed at one time among them to learn the use of arms, and — 
form the duties of home guard whilst the men were absent. They 
performed important and perilous duties as spies and emissaries 
within the enemy’s lines, and upon one occasion a frail girl, seated 
in front of the gallant Forrest, indifferent to the music of the 
balls, guided his command by a road which was otherwise im- 
practicable. When our cities and country wereoccupied by the 
foe, with rare exceptions they refused to bend/"but neither"asked 
or accepted favors. Their haughty and préud demeanor at New 
Orleans evoked that infamous order from Butler, against which 
the instincts of honor and manhood everywhere rebelled. They 
clothed the naked and fed the hungry, and thousands and tens 
of thousands of the wayworn and suffering soldiers called them 
blessed! Of one of these noble women I was the guest during 

a part of the war, and never, perhaps, was there a day when from 
twenty to fifty sufferers were not liberally fed by her bounty. 
She did not pause either to inquire whether they were our own 
eople or those whom the chances of war had thrown into our 
ae. The instincts of humanity were not to be circumscribed 
by race.* ; 


* What soldier will not recognize Mrs. Gaius Whitfield, of Demopolis, 
Alabama. > 
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MONARCHIES AND REPUBLICS. 


ART. VI.—MONARCHIES AND REPUBLICS. 


THEIR ORIGIN, PRESENT STATUS AND BEARING UPON EACH OTHER. 


Tuer advancement of science and the geueral enlightenment of 
the human mind have been signals to the starting up of the most 
important questions which may concern the human family. 

henever the roving life. of the nomade and its combined 
occupation of robbery and herding is abandoned, and tents make 
room to huts, cabins and permanent dwellings, the organization 
of society begins. From that moment a division takes place 
between rulers and ruled, waxing more distinct, more clearly 
defined and more eagerly contended for, as knowledge springs 
from experience, and prosperity rewards the free and untrammeled 
action of the searching mind, Each caste, the ruler as well as 
the ruled, bear to each other the relations of rights and obliga- 
tions, which, during the reign of virtue, are religiously observed, 
but which, as soon as corruption and ambition assume their sway 
in the natural course of events, form the object of political con- 
tests and revulsions. 

As sure as superior intellect and superior energy will continue 
to promote the well concerted plans of thinking beings, so sure 
one class of individuals will raise themselves above the other, 
either in the pursuits of private life or in the slippery walks of 
political influence. Refinement of manners and the advantages 
of greater wealth will sooner or later constitute them an aris- 
tocracy, honorable and honored at first, because required and 
maintained by infliyidual exertion, but soon becoming absurd 
and unreasonable being transferred. The transition can- 
not be carried into é without a struggle—human nature re- 
volts against privileged classes and the result of that struggle 
decides the position to each other of rulers and ruled. Modern 
science has rejected some of the political systems, which were in 
use during the grandest period of ancient history, and has. con- 
fined their number to two, which, though widely differing in 
their modifications, base their strength te solidity upon either 
of the two classes of society. 

History teaches the unpalatable truth, that civilization does 
neither promote the purity of morals nor the independence of 
the“lower classes of subjects in a political organization; that 
education, the mother of civilization, while she opens the mind 
to the reception and improvement of discoveries and systems of 
knowledge, also opens the broad avenue of ambition. The in- 
creased means, to distinguish between good and evil, also increase 
the power to practice evil and to overcome the resistance of the 
moral element, while the refinement of social life enhances the 
value of wealth and influence and creates new and, with regard 
to society, dangerous cravings, which can only be satisfied at the 
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expense of the weaker portion and which, in the end, corrupt the 
inward monitor in same measure as they succeed. 

Thus we have in the beginning of every political organization 
of the present day, ignorance, rudeness. and—democratic insti- 
tutions. I humbly beg the kind reader, not to start and throw 
the article aside as yet a while—perhaps I have something left 
to say which will be less distasteful to him. . 

As the age advances and the light of Christianity, which is the 
light of knowledge and reason, breaks in upon the chaos, which, 
as yet, has but a very indifferent claim to the name of a political 
body, the right of the strong hand forms empires, and ambitious 
minds, like meteors, dart here and there through the darkness, 
grasping, collecting and organizing. Their title consists in their 
superiority of intellect and would die with them ; but by gather- 
ing around them a number of followers, whom they reward and 
connect by the ties of gratitude, they manage to make their work 
live on for some time after them a puny existence. Here is 
aly a monarchy, in a crude state it is true, and very per- 
ceptibly mixed with democratic notions, represented by stout 
burghers and restless barons, who think themselves at any time 
as good as the lord, and often defy him to his very teeth—still a 
monarchy. 3 ‘ 

For a et time the human mind remains stationary, until the 
Reformation, the invention of gunpowder, the discovery of 
America and the lightning strokes of the printing-press create a 
revolution in the customary ways of thinking. The treasures of 
. ancient literature are laid open to the hungry gaze of an admir- 
ing multitude and comparative progress challenges the strife of 
further improvement. New ideas are advanced, the ban of 
superstition and blind belief in authority is being removed, and 
man begins to feel himself. The voluptuous and dissipated lux- 
ury of an established aristocracy shows a glaring contrast to the 
nameless misery of the lower classes, and a disproportion of share 
in the administration which is allotted to by far the greater por- 
tion of subjects. Here begins the struggle—the people of Eng- 
land, which, more tenacious and more attentive to their true in- 
terests, had preserved a tighter hold upon the affairs of govern- 
ment, saw and seized upon the opportunity, and success was with 
them. The struggle was desperate and, after having tried the 
experiment of a Republic and having found it lacking stability, 
they returned to royalty and monarchical institutions, with a fair 
sprinkling of democratic restrictions, embedied in a constitution. 

But while England was making giant strides towards her 
final emancipation from absolutism, the balance of the European 
countries were still in the dark. ‘The undisputed sway of kings, 
priests and lewd women left the whole power with the privileged 
classes for more than a century—French philosophy acting as 
sappers and miners for the great explosion to come. And it 
came, and with such a crash and carnage and hideous abnormi- 
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ties, that the heart of every sensible man-in the universe turned 
sick at the sight. The order of things was reversed—there was 
no system, no subordination of the single parts to the common 
object, no faith, no morals and no virtue, either private or pub- 
lic. Nothing was gained for France by such a tremendous up- 
heaving ; a military despotism of the most unbending kind fol- 
lowed close upon the heels of anarchy, and Europe, through a 
long series of exhausting wars, only gained the inference, that 
anything is better than nothing and that true liberty cannot 
exist without law, order and submission. 

It is true, the United Colonies of America had shaken off the 
yoke of England and established a government, which for liber- 
ality and prudent foresight had never been surpassed. But this 
infant republic, bright, glorious and prosperous, as she was des- 
tined to be, was looked upon by Frenchmen, vain of their politi- 
cal visionaries,*such as Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot, whose 
whole system was a negation,—as a bubble or, at the best, as a 
very small concern. And I am about to show that the lessons 
of history are thrown away with the thoughtless multitude, and 
that it is as dangerous to overestimate the work of man, as it is 
to underrate it. While France might have saved herself bitter 
pangs of remorse and untold suffering by looking for example to 
the single-minded wisdom and the exalted patriotism of those 
American law-givers,a dose of the contrary specimen would 
have prevented the civil war of 1861-65 and put off for an in- 
definite number of years the crisis, which is now upon us. Of 
that anon. 

Thus we stand at this date. The development of political 
science in modern times has given us two systems, to regulate 
with reasonable nicety the relations of rulers and ruled to each 
other, and while, with one exception, the countries of the Old 
Continent have preferred the monarchic institution, America, the 
youngest of the sister nations, still holds on to the freest, most 
dignified, but als6 most complicated system of democracy. That 
one exception in Europe, Switzerland, may hardly be taken into 
account ; for, her geographical situation, her littleness and her 
poverty preserve her from that arch-traitor in republican govern- 
ments—ambition. 

Before I enter 5 a discussion of the present state of Euro- 
pean monarchies, I will at once say all that I here intend to say 
about the United States, the only successful attempt at a Repub- 
lie which has been made in modern times. 

Never was there a government in history, which started into 
life under more propitious auspices. Secluded from the power- 
ful monarchies of Europe by a wide stretch of ocean, in posses- 
sion of the fairest lands and the greatest mineral resources in the 
world, peopled by a race of characteristic shrewdness and energy, 
her rivers numerous, long and deep, her coasts extensive and sup- 
plied with numbers of excellent harbors, her constitution free, 
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and the influx of industrious, intelligent and well-intendirg 
foreigners large, the Republic of the United States of America 
had a short dream of unexampled prosperity. The first in 
wealth and sources of wealth, crite to any foreign enemy, 
she carries the seeds of destruction within her own bosom, and 
the day is not far distant, when history will count her with the 
things of the past. For freedom is based upon public virtue and 
integrity, and that having fallen a prey to boundless ambition 
and reckless corruption, where is the controlling principle? Does 
not the present contest for supremacy in Congress and adminis- 
tration prove that the people of the United States, despite their 
more general information, are as easily led as any other in the 
universe? Do not unserupulous-politicians deceive millions b 
words whose substance they have not at heart, and do not mil- 
lions eargerly snap at the bait? Is not the public money squan- 
dered, and fraud and defaleation a by-word of praise? Is not 
one party actually, coolly and knowingly planning the extermi- 
nation of the other, for the satisfaction of their unlimited ambi- 
tion, and do we not stand to-day at the very brink of another 
war, more bloody, more cruel and more unrelenting than the first ? 
Has not the very pulpit, the nurse of love and forgiveness, become 
a tool of political intolerance and persecution, in fine, a blas- 
phemy and a mockery? And is not the poor, ignorant, brutish 

lack race made a pretext and a wedge of destruction in the 
hands of those who place their own wicked, selfish purposes far 
above the lives of hundreds of thousands of their fellow-citizens ? 
If that be republicanism, give me the “ Monarchy by the grace 
of God!” 

Let us look, therefore, a little closer at the bugbear of mon. 
archy. England, we have seen, has contrived to engraft upon 
its privileges a great many democratic restrictions. There is an 
aristocracy in England, both of birth and of wealth—the latter 
is the more intolerable of the two, and found everywhere; the 
former exercises a great deal of undue influence, and sometimes 
in a very brutal manner, but there is a determinate resistance to 
it, and England is slowly but steadily progressing. France, in 
the firm hand of the greatest statesman of modern times, is en- 
joying an era of commercial prosperity, national wealth and re- 
spect abroad, such as she has not seen this many a day. And 
who is prepared to say, that the light-hearted, light-headed, light- 
footed and quick-tempered Frenchman does not need an iron 
hand to rule his destiny? And glorious old Italy, with her ruins 
of ancient greatness, her smiling skies, her bountiful soil and her 
lazy people, would at this day be a hell upon earth, if the Re- 
publican Mazzini and the blundering old warrior Garibaldi had 
undertaken the task to earry her through shoals and reefs into 
the harbor, instead of Re Galantuomo and large-minded Cavour. 
For, there were a stupid, bigoted, fanatic priesthood, and a num- 
berless, gambling, aimless nobility ready to distract the people, 
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ignorant, unconscious and indifferent. And Germany? ‘There 
was a republic in that country in 1848, and you have some speci- 
mens of their leaders in your midst now—from them, if you think 
it will pay the trouble, you can draw your inferences, what a Teu- 
tonic Republic would amount to. A land of thinkers, dreamers, 
philosophers and poets, the land of fiction and imagination re- 
bar stronger incentives to perform feats like those of Prussia 

uring this summer, than a republic can afford, and may be 
accused for entertaining different views about true liberty from 
those held in this country. As far as Austria is concerned, she 
seems to be in the last state of consumption. Neither humanity 
nor civilization are concerned in her vanishing from the political 
scene—her record is stained with the blood of martyrs for relig- 
ious and political freedom ; her faith has been perfidy, and tyrann 
her creed. If ever she undergoes a resurrection in the body, it 
will be no less miracle than that of Lazarus, and her. saviour 
must oombine the qualities of a Napoleon and those of a Roths- 
child, for her finances are as hopelessly ruined as her political 
and military fame and influence. Russia, however powerful she 
be, is too little civilized as yet to determine the question which 
will wear best—Monarchy or Republic? There are some second- 
rate monarchies like Holland and Sweden, which would well de- 
serve a mention, nay, a closer ifivestigation, because of a very 
happy mixture of royal and aristocratic prerogatives and demo- 
cratic institutions, but our space being fimited, and their influ- 
ence upon the world at present a very small one, we confine this 
discussion upon the larger powers. 

We have seen that democracy is the first choice of every 
nation, starting into political life—the patriarchic habits of the 
primary condition of the human race, their virtues and their very 
crimes engendering self-consciousness, and keeping out the pride 
of privileged classes. But no sooner has civilization enlarged the 
views, increased the means, and sharpened the appetites of those 
who are able to taste its benefits, when gradually one class raises 
itself above the other, and endeavors by fair means or foul ones, 
to firmly plant itself at the helm of the ship. Education and 
means of knowledge becoming more general, the struggle begins, 
and that portion of the people which has to bear the burden of 
organized government, also and rightly claims a fair share of its 
privileges. Ofcourse, those who contribute most largely towards 
the maintenance of the government, and would have to suffer 
most severely under its dismemberment, also have unalienable 
claims; how much is due to either one, is the province of the 
3 A monarchy will, very naturally grant the greatest 
influence to those, whose interests as a comparatively small 
minority in the State’s organization, are indissolubly bound up in 
those of the head of government; while republic, as the freest 
and fairest institution, transfers the power to the numerical 
strength of the nation; no matter what its state of education, or 
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its real fitness and just title be. That contest has been going on 
ever since men were awake to the necessity of establishing laws, 
and submitting to them for the purpose of protection and im- 
provement, pa.| will only cease with the dismemberment of so- 
ciety. History shows, that monarchy; with all her odious 
features, contains more of vitality than republic—its efficiency 
being based upon practical human nature, i. e., such as it is, not 
such as it ought to be and might be, it establishes in laws and 
customs guardians of the public weal, which in a republic are 
found in the publie voice. As soon, therefore, as public opinion 
has become corrupted, the foundations of republican society are 
undermined, and its laws are without support. While virtue and 
integrity presides at the councils of a nation, republic and mon- 
archy are alike safe, but the downfall of organization is retarded 
in the latter by rigid laws, while in the former, it is opposed by 
nothing but an empty name and a hollow boast. 

I have said, that the Republic of the United States is rapidly 
approaching the fulfillment of the catastrophe—if any proof was 
needed, the last war would amply furnish it. After an indepen- 
dent existence of but 80 years, its dissolution was attempted 
upon that very principle, for which the connection with the 
mother-country had been severed, and there was not honest con- 
viction and republican spirit enough in the ery to break down 
the rebellion, right or wrong, by the strong arm of native patriots, 
but the condottieri and landsknechie of Europe were allured by 
money and the rights, the prosperity and the happiness of an 
earnestly, if mistakenly resisting nationality forever crushed by 
the brutal ferocity of the domestic slave.*-The time has not yet 
come to open the eyes of Europe to those facts—false reports of 
Northern streng\): and Northern magnanimity, as well as slanders 
against a fallen foe, still are successfully keeping the nations of 
the world in the dark—the result is seen, and the name of rebel 
makes odious in the sight of loyal Europe a gifted and spirited 
race. And still there is a growing tendency in favor of repub- 
lican institutions in the monarchies of the old continent, and 
will continue to grow, until, at no remote time a tremendous 
crash will expose the hollowness of the political fabric. 

Prior experiments have, however, taught the nations of Europe 
the necessity of caution and orderly proceeding. There is no 
undue haste—still the under-current is strong enough to call for 
a modification of the monarchical institutions. Nations, like in- 
dividuals have their phases, and great statesmen are the teachers 
of mankind—they catch from the lips of the stammering child, 
from the ardent enthusiasm of the impatient youth, and from the 
‘ ripe experience of the thoughtful man, the leading ideas which 
pervade their souls, and make history the receptacle of lessons of 
truth ; a form, improve and mould it into that shape, which 
may suit the necessities of the time and become the staff of -gen- 
erations yet unborn. 
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However radically monarchy and republic may differ, they 
bear in the plan of the Creator a close relationship to each other, 
and the experience of the one is the school for the other. At this 
present day we live in the midst of one of those great phases in 
the history of mankind, to behold which is given to but few, and 
whose management is entrusted to the gigantic mind of one man. 

That man is Louis Napoleon—let us look at, his system, it is 
now developing itself and sarees the abdve mentioned modifi- 
cations of the existing monarchies. 

For the last 200 years France has been the axle-tree around 
which European history has moved. That reckless, ambitious 
fop, called Foun XIV, (nay some have foglishly given him the 
nickname of “the Great,”) had enveloped whole Europe in one 
common conflagration. His sovereign will was blindly obeyed by 
some thirty millions who had not as yet learned that there was a 
right vested in the nation above that of their ruler, and his power- 
ree threatened to extend over the less powerfal and less united 
neighbors. Where was the remedy to come ftom? England, 
the only country in which there was anything like consciousness 
of a people’s rights, was safe and therefore luke-warm; other 
European States were driven hither and thither by conflicting in- 
terests, and religious differences held absolutely asunder »what 
the common danger could not unite. Then rose from the little 
democratic organization of Holland the mind for the emergency 
in the person of its Stadtholder, William of Orange—his ious, 
persevering and cool statesmanship averted the danger by the 
principal of balance'of power. A mere shift it-was; yet for want 
of something better it held good for a century. For’while there 
was no popular will to oppose the grasping ambition of a ruler 
by birth, the remedy pan + a be found in the jealousy of his 
equals. But the French Revolution, and with it the Napoleonic 
despotism of blood and iron, rudely shivered the fragile substance, 
and Europe trembled under the adventurer’s heels. The double 
dread of being conquered while separated, and of seeing the 
spectre of Man’s Rights getting a firm hold upon the ready souls 
of the awakening nations, brought forth the monstrous fetus of 
the Holy Alliance, which at last prevailed by sheer numbers, and 
by deceiving for an unholy purpose the fair and single-minded 
enthusiasm of outraged nations, The whole fruit of that titanic 
conflict was the establishment of the principle of legitimacy. 

Weak and insulting as it was to the dignity of thehuman race, 
it had a short career of suecess—an epoch of history upon which 
a thinking manand friend of humanity ean only look with a shudder. 
The leading statesman of Austria, Metternich, was god-father to 
the child and raised his own state to the pinnacle of fame, from 
which, fifty years after, she was hurled with amazing rapidity. 
There is a divine law which governs nations as individuals, and 
whoever sows the wind, will reap the whirlwind. While police 
regulations and strong standing armies kept the crowned heads 
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of Europe in their» unconscious dream of safety, the political 
education of the masses was making rapid progress, and oppres- 


sion prom he work, 
The rev n of 1848 succeeded with little difficulty, and the 
nations of theearth reveled in a short dream. For it is easy to 
destroy, but difficult to build up, and as yet there was the master- 
mind lacking to control the powerful movement. 

But he wasnot far off. That man’s life isa book of history. 
The scion of the greatest adventurer of all times, he became, 
— the changing forvunes of his family, an adventurer himself, 
was shut up in prison walls, made himself, by repeated failures 
in hazardous schemes, a laughing stock to journalists and would- 
be statesmen, and ended by holding the fortunes of Europe in 
his hand, 

He raised himself to his proud station not by brutal war—for 
he made war only in cases of extremity—but by his knowledge 
of human nature, acquired in the school of adversity, and his 
adroitness in making the current of the timés subservient to his 
individual purposes, It cannot “be our aim to write a history of 
Louis Napoleon—that is the task of a smart man’s lifetime—we 
shall simply allude to that which has reference to our subject. 

When he had firmly grasped the reins of restless France—not 
an easy undertaking + any means—he found himself fronting a 
distrustful Europe. Of course the nephew was expected to re- 
venge the wrongs of his uncle, and ail the powers which had 
brought about the downfall of the first, looked with a tolerable 
degree of certainty for an outburst from the second. They were 
ready at the first sign to unite—he disappointed them. His first 
words had been,-L’empire c'est la paiz, which everybody imme- 
diately put down as a precious piece of hypocrisy; but, when 
he, after two years of preparation, drew his sword, it was against 
Russia, the bugbear of Europe. The sympathies of the civilized 
world were with his eagles, and if his successes were not rapid, 
the obstinacy of the resistance only tended to increase the glory 
of his arms. 

But he was also taught a lesson, and his quick understanding 
set to work to improve it. The time was gone, that even France 
would fight, as of old, for the mere shadow of military glory. 
There must be a more powerful stimulus, and he found that in 
the longing of Italy to see restored her former independence, and 
all the people of Italian tongue united under one head. The 
material for the work was ready—there was the plotting, fiery, 
combining head of Cavour, and in Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi 
he found the men to erect the standard of a free and united Italy, 
and to wield her trusty sword. He accomplished two objects at 
once, He placed himself in the lead of a movement, revolution- 
ary, but authorized by natural law, making himself the apostle 
of a new political doctrine—Right of nationality—and struck the 
first blow at perfidious Austria, which was only the starting of 
the avalanche about to bury her under its weight. 
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Italy was altogether a creation of his hands—he was sure of 
her fidelity. He now looked around for another object to em- 


ploy his mind with. Not with old and time-wo vernments, 
narrow-minded and cowardly from custom he c ly himself, 
but he must seek for such as could aid him amo t oun 


and vigorous. Prussia was the first to present herself. She ha 
sunk down several degrees from the standard of respect to which 
she was entitled amongst the nations of the an, her people, 
however, were well educated, enthusiastic, proud and excellent 
soldiers ; her old crazy king had just died, and his successor was 
a gray old warrior, without any surplus of brains, but just enough 
to do well what he was put to do. And to put him to his work, 
Napoleon, with his unerring instinct in discovering the right , 
men for the right places, drew Bismarck from obscurity. Bismarck } 
was all that Napoleon wanted him to be, and a great deal more. 

The future will show whether or not the scholar did surpass the 
teacher. 

We are here at a most inter¥ating chapter of history, and we 
may be permitted to dilate on it a little more freely. 

he craving for national unity in Germany dates from the days 
of their reviving literature. Poets and philosophers shaped it, 
and a very misty thing it was. There was a Southern Germany, 
which hated Prussia, and Prussia, with her North German neigh- 
bors, returned the compliment with interest. North any is 
Protestant, South Germany Roman Catholic; the former intelli- 
gent, quick, active and energetic; the latter slow, tough un- 
couth, and the wars of three centuries had made them acquainted 
with each other only to place a gulf between them. How under 
such circumstances the longed-for unity could be brought about 
was a puzzle to every one ‘but the actors, especially since there 
was no confidence in the capacity or boldness of the Prissian 
government to earry out a great design. But the “fiat” had 
gone forth from Napoleon’s lips, and thus it was to be. 

It is in the fresh recollection of every one of us, how the-ultima 
ratio of the needle-gun silenced in a short, sharp and deeisive 
conflict of seven weeks the clamor of terrified stock-jvbbers and 
liliputian autocrats, as it is always the case, success insures ap- 

lause. Very nicely and truly, indeed, the power of Prussia had 
en measured by Napoleon; at any rate he found her not infe- 
rior to the proposed task. It remains to be proved that she did 
not rather surpass his expectations, as she certainly did those of 
every one else, the writer not excluded ; perhaps he had counted 
upon having occasion for interference. But since he did not 
have that, he could not, with any semblance of reason, demand 
a price for assistance which had not been needed, and when he 
gently hinted, that his neutrality, at least, was worth some return 
of favor, it is not to be wondered at that his suggestion was 
coldly rejected. But the drama has just begun. Freaks, for 
reasons which it would be improper for us to enlarge upon, has 
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stopped short in her career of triumph, and is now busily organ- 
izing the newly-acquired territories with a view, however, of 
seizing upon the first favorable moment to take all that is left. 

Here we come to our point in question. Despite the resistance 
which Prussia met with at the commencement of the war, not 
only from the jealous, petty kings and dukes of Germany, but 
also, and from more just causes, from the population of those 
states, she has accomplished a large portion of her work. Al- 
though the practice of the court of Berlin in questions of con- 
stitutional freedom has been that of absolute, supercilious mon- 
archy, her whole system of administration in commercial and 
educational points of view has been a most liberal one. Her 
military organization is well calculated, as the war has proved, to 
provide a most efficient army in cases of war; but it has also the 
advantage of every other in modern Europe, with the exception 
of Switzerland, to entail a less degree of burden upon the com- 
munity in times of peace. Her taxation is light, her finances 
wisely and faithfully regulated, her educational system effective 
and general, her industry has made astonishing progress, and 
her Commerée is not inconsiderable. Ail these advantages taken 
into consideration, the conquered territories have concluded to 
abide by the result the more readily, as Bismarck has opened the 
way to a more timely and more liberal policy than has hitherto 
reigned ppremoly in the relations between government and 
representation. parliament is to be immediately convened for 
the framing of a new constitution, and from the strong opposi-- 
tion the Prussian cabinet met with, not only in the states now 
annexed and allied, but also in the representatives of Prussia 
herself, it is a matter of more than probability that said consti- 
tution will be based upon the most decided progress. The elec- 
tive law for that parliament puts to shame the time-honored 
liberty of England ; it excludes none but felons. As luck would, 
the king of Prussia, though a confirmed aristocrat by training, 
is too honest and too much of a soldier to trouble his brains 
much about constitutional questions and points of law—he leaves 
that to his ministers and to—his wife, a superior woman indeed ! 

Thus we see Italy and Prussia decidedly in the van of progress. 
They have felt that the drifting of the times is towards demo- 
cratic institutions, and that if they would save monarchy, they 
must give it a new and more reasonable shape. As things stand 
now, it promises well for the future—there is the executive 
power still united in one strong hand, untrammeled and unlimited 
by anything but general views of utility and responsibility, but 
there is an irresistible power vested in the right of refusing 
taxes, to which once Charles I. succumbed, and to which even 
Bismarck had to yield and the king to apologize. That salutary 
influence is due to the great Republic of America. 

It is a happy incident for Germany that a Bismarck was on 
hand to adapt the prevailing democratic tendencies to the wants 
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of his country. Without him, Germany, oe imagina- 
tive and enthusiastic as she is, would have fallen a prey to the 
roger and senseless ideas which now 8 fair ms: put an end to 
this greatest and most prosperous Republic in history. 
e repeat, we think cechints not far off; when 4h United 
States will meet the fate of all democratic bodies, from whose 
councils public virtue and integrity have departed—in the course 
of human events the tide of corruption, when once fairly set in, 
cannot be turned back, and it is only a question of time when 
that deplorable catastrophe will take place. Persistency in the 
ernicious course of centralization which the radicals have 
initiated, will surely hurry on events; a change in that policy 
may delay the crisis for an indefinite length of time, but cannot 
avert it. 

For the sake of human liberty and progress, it would cer- 
tainly be a most lamentable misfortune if the great experiment 
of a republic on her own indigenous soil should fail. Every- 
thing tends to show such a result, for, while a few prominent 
minds in Europe have succeeded in infusing new life, vigor and 
patriotism into the stagnation of monarchy, the political cobblers 
of America are trying their very best to extinguish and suppress 
everything in that respect which is worth being preserv An 
alliance with Russia is a nonsense, an interference with the affairs 
of Europe would be retrogression, and a war with foreign powers 
for anything but home concerns would be ruin. 

Let America follow out her destiny prudently, quietly and 
firmly, granting all rights to those within her limits, which are 
due to them, and no more ; let her le the continent, make one 
wide garden of the untrodden plains of the West and of the devas- 
tated plantations of the South, and hold her protecting hand 
over such nations as have organized themselves near her, with- 
out endeavoring to enter upon the pernicious road of conquest, 
and her name will be blessed, her influence large and beneficial 
and her peace and prosperity safe and lasting. 





ART VII.--BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


HER RELATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES AND WHAT THE REPEAL OF 
RECIPROCITY TREATIES AND FENIANS HAVE DONE. 


Some few years ago, when public sentiment in the British 
North American Colonies, ran strongly im favor of the “ lost 
cause,” there commenced in New England a movement for the 
termination of the Reciprocity Treaty entered into between the 
Provinces and the United States. e press teemed with threats 
and warnings. The Colonists were to be punished for their sym- 
pathy with the Confederates; by what was deemed to be a death- 
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blow at their commerce. Very many people in the Provinces 
were seriously alarmed. They feared that the termination of the 
Treaty sould prove ruinous to their trade ; and a small portion 
of the press censured the people for having brought about this 
calamity. by their sympathy with the South. They were advised 
to cease giving “ aid and comfort” to “ rebels ;” to frown down 
that portion of the press which had i the Southern cause ; 
and by paying due deference to the mighty North, it was 
thought that all might yet be well. The advice was unheeded, 
however. The press did not cease to sharply criticise the con- 
duct of the North, and to extol the bravery and endurance of the 
Southern people in their mighty-struggle. But there was great 
anxiety regarding the fate of the Treaty, and gloomy forebodings 
as to the commercial future. At this period, the present writer 

ublished an article in which it was attempted to prove that the 

reaty was quite as valuable to the United States as it was to 
the Provinces ; and further, that the Provinces would really be 
the gainers by its termination. It was shown that while the 
United States were granted valuable fishery privileges in the 
waters of British North America, those pias 8 the Colonists in 
return were of no value; that while American vessels were al- 
lowed to enter the Provincial coasting trade, a like privilege 
was not granted to colonial shipping; and that many articles 
imported from the United States, the materials for which were 
first exported, might be manufactured at home; thus adding to 
the wealth and resources of the country instead of sending money 
abroad for the manufacture of its own products. The article 
which gave expression to these views was much commented upon, 
and generally condemned. Many of the shrewdest business men 
looked upon those opinions as not only illogical and im every 
way unsound, but posttively dangerous. It was thought strange 
that a Provincial newspaper should have been guilty of such 
rank heresy as even to hint at a desire for the termination of the 
Treaty. Jf the treaty was put an end to, all would be lost—-the 
Provinces would be utterly ruined. What might have been the 
result had the Treaty expired under other circumstances, when 
a long and costly war had not intervened to render a high tariff 
and excessive taxation necessary in this country, is purely a 
matter of speculation. We have now simply to deal with facts. 
The treaty has been annulled; and the Provinces are not ruined, 
far from it, On the contrary, the gain has all been on their side, 
while this country has been the loser. 

Under the old state of things there was very little intercolo- 
nial trade. Each Province a different currency, and a dif- 
ferent tariff. Goods exported from one Province to another paid 
the same duties as if from a foreign country. Manufactures were 
at a very low ebb indeed. The raw material was exported to 
the United States, manufactured there, and brought back to 
Nova Scotia, which, with it noble harbors, vast coal mines, and 
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abundant water power, seems to have been specially designed 
for a manufacturing country, manufactured nothing. Some of 
her public buildings were built of granite brought from Scotland. 
They were erected, however, many years ago, when the Colony 
was in its infancy. But it is not very long since she was import- 
ing bricks from New England; although within a few hundred 

ards of where the vessels discharged their cargoes at the port of 
falifax, was an abundance of brick clay, directly at the water’s 
edge. She exported lime-rock, and imported lime; and so with 
many other articles. And so it was with the other Provinces. 
The clock which ticked on the mantel over the huge country 
fire-place ; the pensive Susans and Marys, and the unpleasantl 
suggestive print of a tomb, shaded by a weeping-willow, whic 
adorned the walls ; the good-wife’s rocking chair; the commonest 
utensils—all came from the United States, Although Nova 
Scotia is one of the finest fruit-growing countries in the world, 
the people were imbued with the idea that there was some pecu- 
liar virtue in “ Boston apples” which did not belong to those 
which ripened and blushed crimson, or gleamed like gold through 
the green leaves in native orchards. But, as Boston was the 
great mart for Nova Scotian produce, it was shrewdly surmised 
by some people that the “Blue noses” actually imported their 
own fruit. 

In ante bellum times, there was much smuggling into the Lower 
Provinces. Now, the smuggling is the other way ; and Provin- 
cial revenues are doubly benefited. First, by the cessation of 
smuggling into the Province. Secondly, by the revenue accru- 
ing from the increased imports to supply this illegal traffic. 
And, so great is the extent of terfitory to guard, that nothing 
short of a very costly cordon of custom-houses can possibly pre- 
vent smuggling on the Canadian frontier. *For this reason alone, 
our former free trade with the Province was both politic and 
valuable. 

In ship-building, the Provinces now seem likely to equal if 
not excel the United States, owing to the greater cheapness of 
labor and material. It is said that in Maine, which has always 
been the great ship-yard of the Union, ships cannot be built to 
Ray 5 while timber may be exported from the South to British 

Vorth America, and ships constructed at about one-half their 
cost in thiscountry. The same holds good with regard to many 
manufactured articles ; and while in Canada last year, the writer 
learned, with some astonishment, that many of the factories were 
taxed to their utmost to fill orders from the United States. 
Since then many large manufacturers, ship-builders, and lumber- 
ers, have removed to the Provinces, and there established them- 
selves. Such emigration as this is of incalculable value, and its 
results are already apparent. 

The termination of the Treaty leaves the fishery question once 
more in a most undesirable state. American fishermen are al- 
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lowed for the present to ply their calling in the waters of British 
North America, by the payment of a license to the Provincial 
government. But how ia this regulation will exist, it is im- 

ossible to tell. It is, of course, entirely optional with “the 

rovinces as to what policy they shall adopt ; and they may see 
fit to exclude our fishermen altogether from their waters. Ina 
report om the Reciprocity Treaty, issued in 1865, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce declared the question of the fisheries, 
embraced within the Treaty, “one of great importance ;” with 
the further remark, that it “has always been considered as such 
by our most distinguished public men.” By the Treaty of 1818,this 


country gave up the right to take or cure fish within three miles 
of “ the coasts, i harbors and creeks of the Provinces ;” ex- 
cepting, however, Newfoundland, Labrador, and the Magdalen 
Islands, and baving the privleges of certain entrances elsewhere, 
for shelter and repairs. The New York Times, which was suffi- 
ciently fir-sighted to prognosticate the injury which would re- 
sult to this country by the termination of the Treaty, thus re- 
ferred to the fishery question : 


Until 1841, the interpretation placed upon the arrangement was suffi- 
ciently liberal to prevent trouble. Both England and our fishermen held 
that the “bays” from which the latter were excluded simply meant what 
Mr. Derby describes as ‘‘the small bays to which the fishermen resorted for 
shelter and repairs.” In 1841, however, the authorities of Nova Scotia ren- 
dered the term in another sense, maintaining that the line beyond which 
our fishermen should not be permitted to pursue their calling is a line to be 
drawn from one headland to another. This construction received the sanc- 
tion of the law officers of England, and was thenceforward upheld by the 
mother country and the Provinces jointly, so excluding our fishermen from 
the Bay of Chaleurs, in which for twenty-three years they had toiled unmo- 
lested, from the Strait of Canso, through which they had passed in “ huge 
fleets,” season after season, and gencrally from the rich fishing grounds of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Canada. 

Such a proceeding could not but be hazardous to the peace of both coun- 
tries. Our fishermen, driven from grounds to which, as we maintain, they 
were by right and long usage entitled, were little disposed to acquiesce in a 
construction of the agreement by which they were serious sufferers. Open] 
or clandestinely, they were not seldom violators of the regulation which 
England and her Provinces declared themselves resolved to force at all haz- 
ards. When caught, their vessels and cargoes were confiscated by the Pro- 
vincials. An unpleasant. feeling grew => both sides. England sent out 
ships of war to protect the Provinces in their claim; and the Provinces in 
thelr turn equip miniature navies to watch and punish American trans- 
gressors. Our Government, again, unwilling to leave its citizens at the 
mercy of foreign authority, stationed war vessels to assure American fisher- 
men of protection within the law. But as no attempt was made to gainsay 
the construction insisted upon by the Provinces as to the dividing line, our 
fishermen derived little practical benefit from the presence of their country’s 
flag in those waters. 

Thus matters went on; our fishermen year after year waxing more and 
more impatient under a restriction from which they were heavy losers ; the 
Provincials and their Imperial protectors, on the other hand, becoming more 
and more vigilant in their watch, and more and more firm in the enforce- 
ment of confiscation, when American vessels were found in the prohibited 
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waters. At that period an accident might at any moment have precipitated 
us into war. The Stars and Stri the Union Jack were there flying in 
provoking proximity to each other, each with guns loaded and matches 
ighted, to assert the rights and honor of the country they respectively rep- 
resented. A little extra hot-headedness on either pe little extra deter- 
mination on the part of the American fishermen, or a little extra zeal on the 
part of a Provincial fanctionary, would have rendered hostilities inevitable. 

From this position, irritating and perilous, we were relieved by the Reci- 
procity Treaty. Our fishermen were allowed of right to enter the finest 
fisheries of the hemisphere, and most energetically have they profited by the 
opportunity. An important interest has been fostered. A large and lucra- 
tive industry has been cultivated. 

But the treaty in virtue of which these privileges have been enjoyed 
draws to a close. On the 17th March Reciprocity will come to an end; and 
with its termination will come a revival of Provincial exclusiveness in the 
matter of the fisheries, and the enforced denial to our fishermen of liberty to 
labor in the localities most certain te yield profit. In the language of the 
report of the Chamber of Commerce, “they will be driven out of the Bay of 
Chaleurs and other ree inlets, which are within the formerly prescribed 
limit of three miles.” the old misunderstandings will recur. There 
will be aggressions and reprisals. Our citizens, accustomed for the last ten 
years to fish in the most productive waters, will submit, but sullenly, if at 
all, to the exercise of Provincial authority adversely to their interests, and 
even to their own interests, and even to their own rights, as they understand 


them. 


In the same editorial it-urged upon Congress to “revise the 
decision of.the Committee of Ways and Means, and to consider 
on its own account the propositions submitted by the Provincial 
Delegates for the renewal of commercial intercourse on an equi- 
table and comprehensive basis.” Had this advice been heeded, 
such was the condition of public sentiment in the Provinces at 
that time, a treaty could have been consummated even more fa- 
vorable to the country than that one which had expired. But 
our Solons were bent on cutting off the nose to wae the face ; and 
they didso. Thetime has now gone by when this country could 
hope to gain any accessions from the Provinces. Events follow 
events in quick succession in this age-of progress ; and ere many 
months elapse we may see a compact and powerful nation spring 
into existence north of us. The Fenian invasion, at which our peo- 
ple winked, has accomplished much for the Confederation scheme ; 
and by a strange short-sightedness, those who are anxious to 
build up an annexation party in Canada, cried God speed to the 
Fenians, and so pam the antidote which neutralized their 
poison. If there were any Canadians who wavered before, they 
are doubly loyal now; for they could never think of casting their 
lot among people who send bands of marauders to rob and mur- 
der them. : ; 

To one who has traveled over British North America, it is 
evident that none of the elements which help to make up a great 
nation are wanting. The natural resources of the different 
Provinces would greatly surprise many, who have regarded the 
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country north of us as a bleak, barren and unproductive region. 
Commencing at Newfoundland, (generally supposed to be a con- 
glomeration of rocks and Shaherge} we first note its position with 
reference to British North America. It is the largest island on 
this continent, and stands like a grim and sturdy outport guard- 
ing the entrance to the gulf and the river St. Lawrence. Sir 
Jobn Harvey, at one time Lieut.-General, made a highly favor- 
able report concerning the fertility of the island, but it is not 
ie its agricultural resources will add much to the wealth 
of the new nation. The interior is a complete wilderness, into 
which only a few adventurous spirits have penetrated ; the set- 
tlements ‘Sets confined to the coast. Some 30,000 men are 
engaged in the fisheries, the value of which are shown in the 
following tabular statement of exports, and their value in 
British sterling : 





Produce. 1845. 1858. 1861. 

Codfish, dried qutls....... 1,000,233 1,058,059 1,020,720 

“ pickled tubs..... 442 1,688 cwt. 372 
Saimon, tierces........... 8,545 2,726 2,924 
Herring, bbls............ 20,9038 82,155 64,377 
No. of Seal Skins........ 852,702 507,626 375,282 
Ma of fame ahi os b6s% 2,087 2,004 2,886 
Seal and Cod oil, tons.... ae 8,375 
Other oils, gallons....... «+++. 323,241 tuns 23 
Total Value... .cccacccucs £907,112  £1,280,348 £1,269,546 


In 1847 there were 11,000 men engaged in the seal fishery, and 
the value of the seals taken was £214.175 sterling. There are 
now about 350 vessels, some of them steamers, and fully 14,000 
men, engaged in this branch of the fisheries. The value of the 
exports for 1865 was $5,784,588.20. The trade returns show the 
United States to have been the chief consumer and supplier. 
With Canada, Newfoundland has had no communication what- 
ever, although Canada imports fish, and has flour for export. 
With a confederation of the Provinces, much of the trade which 
the United States has enjoyed with Newfoundland must neces- 
sarily be diverted into other channels. Next to Newfoundland 
comes Prince Edward Island, with a soil remarkably fertile and 
prolific ; supplying roots, cereals, beef and pork, in large quanti- 
ties, for export. The inhabitants are also largely engaged in 
ship building and the fisheries. Then we have the island of 
Cape Breton, a portion of Nova Scotia, which is one vast and 
inexhaustible bed of coal. —z large mines are now vigor- 
ously worked by American capitalists. Nova Scotia proper does 
not strike the tourist who simply cruises along its Atlantic coast, 
as a land of much promise. sive bulwarks of slate and = 
protect the whole coast-line, and shelter many a noble harbor, 
where, completely landlocked, the shipping finds shelter from 
Atlantic gales. But these gloomy granite wal!s contain quartz 
VOL. IIL—NO, II. 
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veins rich with the purest of gold. The yield of the various 
mines for the twelve months ending Sept. 30th, 1866, was nearly 
$500,000 (gold.) The Londonderry Iron Mines produce a quan- 
tity of metal greatly esteemed in England for manufacturing 
fine cutlery—knives, razors and scissors. The grindstones for 
sharpening such cutlery are also furnished by Nova Scotia. She 
has slates, granite, and many kinds of freestone in great abund- 
ance. Nova Scotia freestone is now largely used for building 
porpeess in many of our Northern cities. Plaster and lime rock 

ave long been exported to this country in large quantities. 
Clay for brick and pottery is abundant, and material for finer 
ware is said to abound. Coal, copper, lead, manganese and 
marble, are also found in this famed tnd, where natural resour- 
ces are as yet but very imperfectly ascertained. The people on 
the Atlantic coast are principally maintained in fisheries ; and 
trimmer schooners or a finer race of seamen, than those which 
sail from Nova Scotia ports, it would be impossible to find. 
Ship-building is another great branch of Nova Scotian industry. 
If we leave the Atlantic shore, and journey inland, we find a 
soil unequalled for fertility. Marsh land, reclaimed from the 
sea by dykes, where grass grows (and has grown for over one 
hundred years,) without the aid of manure, higher than the head 
of the tallest man; rich fields of luxuriant clover; and two of 
the finest,valleys the sun shines on—one devoted almost exclu- 
sively to potatoe culture, and the other to fruits. This section 
is known as the “Garden of Nova Scotia,” and embraces the 
site of the ancient village of Grand Pré, the scene of “ Evange- 
line.” Crossing the treacherous Bay of Fundy, we come to the 
Province of New Brunswick; which is largely engaged in ship- 
building, lumbering, fishing, agriculture and manufacturé. She 
has vast forests of timber, fine farming land, valuable coal mines, 
and is foremost among the maritime Provinces in manufacturing. 
Nova Scotia, however, is determined to be the great workshop 
of the new Confederacy. Canada is better known to the people 
of this country than her sister Provinces. Her agricultural 
resources are immense. She is to be the great granary of British 
North America. Her present condition is highly flourishing and 
prosperous. Montreal, the great metropolis, is growing with 
wonderful rapidity, and is now one of the finest cities on this 
continent. Canada has valuable fabrics, immense forts, and an 
abundance of iron and copper ore. Such is a brief sketch of 
the Provinces which now prepare to unite under one central 
government. 

A “Year Book” of British North America has just been pub- 
lished at Montreal, of which the Halifax (N.S.) Republic furnishes 
a comprehensive and interesting summary, e number of resi- 
dents in British America in January, 1867, which may be taken 
as the starting-point for the proposed Confederation, will be 
abont four millions. Were the same increase to continue until 
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1900—just one more generation—the population of the new 
Union would be 11,977,000. is, however, fair to assume that 
the increase during the remainder of the century will be greater 
than it has been for the past ten years, since all the leading 
branches of industry are likely to be stimulated by union, and a 
larger number of immigrants thereby drawn into the country, 
especially into the maritime provinces where manufactures must 
increase rapidly in the course of time. In respect to nationality, 
the natives of the provinces largely out-number those born abroad, 
the proportion being 79 percent. The natives of Ireland number 
9 per cent., of England and Wales 54 per cent., of Scotland 4} 

er cent., of foreign countries 3 per cent. The population of 
‘rench origin, at the date of the last census, numbered 951,466. 
The Church of Rome is the dominant religion; its members 
making up 44} per cent. of the whole population. 

The people of the western part of the new Confederation are 
almost exclusively occupied in agricultural pursuits; in the far 
East, the fisheries monopolize their labor; in the central portion, 
lumbering is an important industry, while manufacturing begins 
to be of consequence in many of the cities, and mining in a few 
outlying districts. In 1860, the number of farmers was 342,649 ; 
rues! ten and handicraftsmen, 118,245; laborers, including lum- 
ber men, 211,243; trade and commerce, 32,651; mariners and 
fishermen, 89,751 ; miners 1,206—this number is now very largely 
inereased by the development of the mines of Nova Scotia; 
professional men, 10,007; miscellaneous, 30,543. Every man, 
woman and child in 1860 could have received from the agricul- 
tural product of the country 9 bushels of wheat, 2 of barley, 15 
of oats, 1 of buckwheat, ? of Indian corn, 13 of potatoes, 4 of 
peas, 7 of turnips, } tons of hay, 14 lbs. of butter, 2} of wool, 
and 46 of pork. In 1864-5, Canada exported $13,008,595 worth 
of lumber, New Brunswick, $3,641,759, Nova Scotia, $776,034 ; 
making a total of $17,426,388. The value of fish caught in 1860 
was: Upper Canada, $120,000; Lower Canada, $700,000; New 
Brunswick, $518,531; Nova Scotia, $2,672,000 ;. Prince Edward 
Island, 272,000; Newfoundland, $5,002,531. Or a total value of 
$9,173,063 for the products of the sea. 

Leaving out of view the value of the canals, harbors, light- 
houses and public buildings constructed by the governments at 
a cost of from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000; also of the railways 
of the Provinces, $150,000,000 ; also of the gold and bank notes 
in circulation; also such doubtful matters as the speculative 
value of mining locations, ete.—we may, however, put down as 
an approximate estimate of the honestly realized property of 
British America; 


Value of farms...... RE Eh ARI $546,000,000 
“ agricultural implements. ............ ~ 25,000,000 
“ real estate in cities, towns and villages.. 200,000,000 
“ horses, cattle, etc......... Ee yee 120,000,000 
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Value of paid up stock in banks................ 40,000,000 
° eous stocks.............-.00- 50,000,000 
“goods on hand in stores above debts due 50,000,000 
“ other personal property. ...........+.. 75,000,000 
OG wcbin + Senseesy Sedccs: ee teks 80,000,000 

| REE S reaper 5 $1,136,000,000 


Canada owes about $20.50 per head; Prince Edward Island 
$8.50; New Brunswick $20; Newfoundland $9; Nova Scotia 
$15.50; all British America $19. The account is stated to be 
correct with a very few cents for Canada—the Sinking Fund 
being about equal to the adverse bank balance. In Nova Scotia, 
the construction of public works and such expenditures as the 
rapidly expanding condition of the country imperatively requires, 
must very soon increase the debt to the same amount as in 
Canada. Banking is carried on to a large extent in British 
America. The total amount deposited is $5,747,399, of which 
Canada furnishes $3,489,376 ; ove Scotia $825,000; New 
Brunswick $816,816 ; Prince Edward Island $18,346 ; Newfound- 
land $627,816. The average amount deposited per head of the 
population is 1.44. It is views “that a uniform system, under 
which the government would become the custodian and guarantor 
of the savings of the people, with offices for their receipt at 
numerous places, is a desideratum which must be attended to 
under Confederation.” It is probable that with a perfect system 
at least $5 per head would be deposited, which would yield a 
total of $20,000,000. 

In order to make this review of British American Provinces 
complete, we insert the following recapitulation of the shipping 
owned in British America: 





Province. No. Tons. Value. 

Upper Canada......... 522 85,440 $2,697,000 
Lower Canada......... 1,136 144,989 5,709,560 
New Brunswick........ 1,019 809,695 11,000,000 
Nova Scotia........... 8,508 863,068 11,976,758 
Prince Edward Island.. 272 89,549 1,884,215 
Newfoundland. ........ 1,486 87,028 8,480,920 

. ee 7,943 1,029,764 $36,338,454 


It is, perhaps, interesting to note that the average tonnage of 
the vessels owned in the various Provinces is: 


In Upper Canada... .......0.0.0seeees 164 tons 
In Lower Canada. .............0.00005 128 tons 
In New Brunswick..................-. 804 tons 
Bey De TOEN w ons « cmkes eed. casic 104 tons 
In Prince Edward Island.............. 145 tons 
In Newfoundland..............0..e0ee 58 tons 


Also, that the tonnage owned, per head of the population, taking 
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as the population the number estimated in the remarks on the 
census to be living in the Provinces in January, 1867, is: 


In Upper Canada............... 0.05 tons per head 

In Lower Canada............... 0.11 as 

In New Brunswick ..... Raha’ 1.05 ” 

In Nova Scotia.............. ... 098 13 bs 
In Prince Edward Island ....... 0.48 . 

In Newfoundland .............. 0.64 - 


Average for all B. N. America.. 0.26 ‘. 


During the fiscal year Canada imported goods to the value of 
$53,802,319, of which $28,984,530 came from Great Britain, and 
$20,424,695 from the United States. She exported during the 
same period merchandise to the value of $56,328,380, of which 
$12,981,641 worth went to Great Britain, and $34,77,261 worth 
to the United States. In 1865 Canada imported goods to the 
value of $44,620,460; New Brunswick, $7,086,595 ; Nova Scotia, 
$14,381,662 ; Prince Edward Island, $1,905,075 ; Newfoundland, 
$5,299,603. Or a total import valued at $73,293,404. In the 
same year Canada exported $49 481,151 ; Nova Scotia, $8,830,693 ; 
New Brunswick, $5,534,726; Newfoundland, $5,493,005 ; Prince 
Edward ‘Island, $1,512,835. Or a total export valued at $63,- 
852,400. In 1865 therefore the value of the trade of British 
America reached to $137,000,000. During 1866 it will have 
realized over $140,000,000. 

A few other facts may be given to show the respectable posi- 
tion the Confederatiow of British America. will occupy in the 
world. Its population will be more than three times that of the 
Australian colonies which, according to the Times, are “ the 
most successful experiments” England has made in colonization. 
Its mercantile marine is the sixth in the world, reckoning by 
number of vessels, but is the ¢hird when the true test, tonnage, 
is taken as the standard. The activity of our trade may be 
shown by the fact, that whilst the imports of France and United 
States give $7 per head of their respective populations, those of 
British America give $19,50.. The exports of France distributed 
among the population give $19 to each person, the United States 
$6, and British America $19. We might continue this subject— 
so interesting and important under existing circumstances—over 
many columns, but we have given enough for our purpose. 
Looking at the various figures we have grouped together, onc 
cannot fail to be struck with the Seinasttnte variety of the ele- 
ments of wealth and greatness that are possessed by the prov- 
inces. With the exception of the United States, no country in 
the world can exceed British America in the extent and diver- 
sity of its capabilities, which are susceptible of unlimited expan- 
sion. “This diversity,” we may add, in the language of the 
“Year Book,” “is a happy thing for all the colonies. While 
the general severity of their climate enforces activity amon 
their people, the variety of their resources prevents their inhabi- 
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tants from confining themselves to one branch of industry. Their 
wants, and the commodities with which to pay for the supply of 
these wants, being different—they contain within themselves the 
germs of an internal trade, which, when free from artificial re- 
strictions, and enabled to flow in improved channels, may some 
day attain vast proportions, rivalling and exceeding their already 
extensive commerce with foreign nations.” 

It must, I think, be conceded, that this country was acting un- 
wisely in abruptly severing our former prosperous commercial 
relations with such a power as these Provinces seem destined 
to form. There are social, commercial and political reasons why 
this unwise legislation should be amended; and I am glad to 
see an influential portion of the press taking up the question in 
earnest. 


ART. VIII.—OUR TRIP TO THE COUNTRY—VIRGINIA. 


We have just returned from visiting a considerable portion of 
Rastern Virginia, with which we were very familiar before the war. 
On the whole, the results of our observations, inquiries and 
investigations have been quite satisfactory. We travelled by rail- 
road, steamboats, in buggies, on horseback, and afoot. The first 
thing that excitgd observation was to find that scarcely any Vir- 
ginians are now to be seen travelling by public conveyances. At 
this we were much pleased, for we supposed at the time, as we 
afterwards found to be the fact, that they were all at home making 
and saving money. The exorbitant charges of our railroads to 
home passengers and to home freights, have had an admirable 
effect. It keeps our people at home and, at work, and induces 
them to make less for market, and more for home consumption. 
The products of the farm are already much more various than 
before the war. Hogs, that were scarce in this section before 
the war, because the large farmers preferred buying Western pork 
to raising it themselves, are now cheap and abundant. Enough 
have been raised not only to supply the country, but to furnish 
abundantly the neighbouring towns and villages. There being 
more pa-ture land than usual, cattle and sheep are better, and we 
think more numerous, than formerly. Cotton for home use is com- 
monly and successfully raised, and spun and made into cloth at home. 
Homespun has taken the place of broad-cloth. With abundance 
of fish and oysters in the rivers, and plenty of game in the woods, 
people who are industrious live comfortably, almost luxuriously, 
with little occasion to buy even from country stores, and with no 
need of going to town to make purchases. Never were the 
country people so kind, generous and hospitable, for, making 
everything within themselves, they do not feel the cost of sharing 
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it with friends, neighbors, or visitors. Wealthy men, who give 
costly feasts, are never hospitable, for they cannot afford it. They 
always entertain for mere ostentation; to excite admiration, and 
not from kind or generous motives such as actuate plain, sensible 
country folks, 

The corn crop now matured, is as fine as I ever saw it in this 
section, and in many places on the rivers and smaller streams, 
where the land is rich, the area under cultivation is greater than 
it usually was before the war. The preduct of the whole section, 
visited by us, will largely exceed what will be needed for home 
consumption. Little wheat was seeded last year, and that little 
turned out badly. Quite a large crop has been seeded this fall. 
White men have been largely engaged working in the fields. 
They have enjoyed good health, and aided by a few of the more 
industrious and trusty negroes, the yield of their labor, in propor- 
tion to the force of hands and team employed, has been very 
nearly, if not twice as great as in the days of slavery. Yet the 
new system does not work well in all respects. Petty thefts have 
multiplied alarmingly. The negro women will not work, and 
will not permit their children to work. They are brought up in 
idleness, and employed only to steal and pilfer, The young 
negro men work in a desultory and occasional way, but are not 
reliable as farm hands. The men from twenty-five to sixty, with 
whom labor has become a habit, when working alongside the 
whites, and under the supervision and control of the whites, have 
done admirably. The negro tenants have been total failures. The 
negro, confined to a single operation, under the diréction and control 
of the white man, is often the best labourer in the world. But 
he has no system, no order, no self control, no administrative 
talent whatever. There never lived one single full-blooded negro 
who could manage successfully all the details of a large farm. 
Nay, there never was a negro or North American Indian who 
could manage his own family. Each race belong to the wild 
variety of the genws homo. They are our Congeners, yet they are 
animals, “ fese nature,” we the whites, and also the Mongolian or 
Chinaman, are human animals, of a tame or domestic nature. They 
let their children grow up wild and savage, because to be wild and 
savage is their nature, when not tamed and domesticated by white 
masters, and kept under the control and direction of such 
masters. It would bea gross violation of the order, and the 
analogies of nature, if there were not to be found tame or civilized 
varieties of the “genus homo,” with their wild or savage con- 
- of a different variety. We have wild ducks and tame 

ucks, wild geése and tame geese, wild pigeons and tame pigeons, 
barn-yard fowls, with their wild congeners, pheasants, quail and 
partridge, tame dogs with their wild and savage cousins, the 
wolves, tame cattle and wild buffalo, tame cats and tigers and 
other varieties of the feline or cat species. Indeed, in endless 
variety we find birds, fowls and quadrupeds, of a tame, eivilized 
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or domestic nature, with their congeners, more. nearly resembling 
them than the negro resembles the white man, of wild or savage 
natures, (as the law writers.call them, “fera natura.”) Van Am- 
burg can tame or civilize for a while the wildest and most 
savage of the latter class, but left to themselves, they soon 
go wild again. The whole order, the system, the analogies 
of nature, assure us there must be wild or savage varieties of 
men, and “ congeneric,” tame or civilized races. Is it not plain 
then, that the negro belongs to a wild variety of the human 
species, and his “ congener,” the white man, to a tame or civi- 
lized variety? Is not the tame puddle duck far more like his 
cousin or congener the mallard—the dog more like the wolf— 
than the negro is like the white man? Was there ever found a 
nation, a tribe, or an individual of the white race, wild or savage? 
Certainly not. White civilization is aboriginal, natural, congeni- 
tal with the white race. Was there ever found a nation, a tribe, 
or an individual of the negro race, (except among the whites) 
that was not wild or savage? As certainly not. For the negro 
race is naturally, aboriginally, and congenitally savage. It is 
equally impossible to expel from the white man his civilized 
nature, as to expel from the negro his savage nature,—we mean 
permanently to expel. 


“Si naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.” 


Four thousand years of history, sacred and profane, written 
and monumental, prove incontestably that the white race has 
ever been civilized, and the negro, in immediate contact with white 
civilization, always a savage. Look to the mouldering architec- 
ture, the monumental remains of Egypt and Arabia, and say if 
Arabs and Egyptians were ever savages. Look then to the neigh- 
boring forests of Africa, and say if the negro has not ever been an 
irreclaimable idle savage. Contrast the history of the Jews with 
that of the negroes. The Jews, one of the most intellectual varie- 
ties of the white race, have been subjected to more persecution, 
put under more social, political and religious disadvantages, than 
all other races ; yet despite all this, they are to-day probably more 
free from crime, pauperism and immorality, more wealthy and 
more enlightened, than any other nation of equal numbers. We 
cite the Jews as the oldest- and best known instance of persecu- 
tion improving instead of permanently depressing the white race. 
We might cite the history of the Huguenots, and of hundreds of 
other persecuted Christian sects to prove the same thing. 

Now, the negro race has been in former times much persecuted ; 
and for the last sixty or seventy years has beem more nursed, 
aided, assisted and petted than ever were any other people; yet 
the negro remains a savage, whether persecuted, or Ae aided, 
educated and petted. 

But why appeal to science or philosophy, why to natural his- 
tory, why to sacred or profane history, why to history written or 
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monumental, when every man’s experience, common observation, 
and common sense inform him that the moral and mental nature 
of the negro differs quite as widely from that of the white man as 
does his physical nature. The two races are operated upon by 
different motives, and must be controlled and governed in differ- 
ent ways. All the false reasoning and false conclusions on the 
subject of the negro race proceed from the assumption that their 
human nature is our human nature. The natives of the two races 
are as different as light and darkness ; and the negro can never be 
properly governed and disposed of until his distinctive moral and 
mental nature is thoroughly investigated, comprehended and — 
expounded. But we promised ourselves to write a news letter, 
and, as usual, have run off in philosophical speculation—not, we 
hope, inappropriate to the occasion. 


ART. IX.—THE GREAT FAIR AT NEW ORLEANS. 


We have been unable to keep our promise to furnish for the 
readers of the Review a digest of the awards of premiums made 
at the recent great manufacturing and mechanical fair at New 
Orleans. Whenever a pamphlet copy is received it will be at- 
tempted by us. The complete list is too extensive for the pages 
of the Review. 

Our connection with the only previous effort to inaugurate a 
State Fair in Louisiana gives to the present movement the liveliest 
interest, and it was with great regret that we found ourselves un- 
able to be present. As early as 1847 we delivered the anniversary 
address at the second State Fair which was held in Baton Rouge, 
under the especial patronage of F. D. Conrad, Esq. 

A friend writes us as follows in regard to the success of the 
air: 

“Tt was a grand affair, and, 1 think, something more than a suc- 
cess. How it has paid pecuniarily, I cannot say, nor do I pretend 
to compare it with similar exhibitions in the other States. Per- 
haps a scrupulous or cavilling critic might find much to except to 
in each of these particulars. But as a public attraction, that con- 

regated here other classes than the idle turf-hunter or the curious 
ounger—as the first experiment to call together our progressive 
and substantial people, and to fix their attention on the deficiencies 
of our past and our hopes in the future, it was a splendid success. 
And right splendidly was the occasion embraced by. Burwell, in 
his inauguration address, to teach to that thinking multitude that 
we had passed the turning point of one epoch in our history as a 
people, and were started in a new and fresh line of progress, 
which, if rightly understood, will rebuild our wasted fortunes 
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and reinstate us in a career of prosperity and power transcending 
that we have lost.” 

We should be glad to obtain a copy of Mr. Burwell’s address, 
which is so highly referred to by our friend. 

Speaking of” the capacity of the Fair grounds, and of the at- 
tendance on one of the days, the N. O. Picayune said : 


Of the immense number who thronged the grounds we can give no adequate 
estimate. We have heard the number stated at twenty to fifty thousand. There 
were more or less coming and going. They were outside as well as inside; they 
were everywhere, and they were people of cultivated tastes and habits, as was 
shown by their appreciative attention to the ceremonies of the day, which art 
and intellect united with religion to dignify and hallow. 

The Fair Grounds are admirably suited to the purpose. They are high and 
interspersed with the monarch tree of the Southwest, the noble live oak. The 
buildings prepared, though put up for the present occasion only, to be replaced 
with permanent ones before its anniversary, were sufficient, and the amphitheatre, 
holding certainly over ten thousand people, if not fifteen, bore well its burden of 
beauty and worth—a most magnificent spectacle of itself, a grand exhibition of 
the South as it is, 


The opening address of the President, I. N. Marks, is worthy 
of preservation : 


ADDRESS OF L. N, MARKS, 


Fettow-Crrizexs—Thanks to an overruling Providence, the period so long and 
anxiously looked forward to by the Board of Directors of the Mechanics and 
Agrieultural Fair Association of Louisiana, has at length been reached; and we 
have assembled this day to inaugurate the First Grand Fair under its auspices. 

When, in 1860, a few citizens of New Orleans initiated this enterprise, believ- 
ing that organizations like this were valuable adjuncts to the State; that, in 
their nature, they were eminently calculated to foster asd promote agriculture, 
stiroulate mechanical genius, improve the breed of stock, create a more refined 
and elevated taste for the arts and sciences, and thus advance and give new life 
to commerce ; they felt that though prosperity smiled m9 our State, through- 
out its length and breadth, they were doing a work which would add to the 
wealth and happiness of the people. 

When, in 1861, this association, then fully organized, was, through its board 
of directors, making the necessary arrangements to hold its first fair, dark and 
ominous political clouds were overspreading the country, The storm, so long 
threatened, at length broke forth, and its pent-up fury rapidly transformed all 
the pursuits of peace into the desolating work of war. The bright hopes of the 
board of directors were dashed to the earth, and their designs necessarily sus- 
pended. From 1861 until the present year, nothing was done to resuscitate this 
great undertaking. - 

How stood the situation when again the board of directors determined to re- 
new their work? Permit me briefly to glance at the melancholy picture: I 
have no desire to dwell upon it or to call back to your memories painful remin- 
iseences. This is neither the time nor place to review the sad events of the past 
five years, nor if it was, have I the ability to do justice to the great theme. Let 
other hands a the duty. . 

A long and disastrous war had ceased, leaving in its desolated path ruin upon 
every sice ; agriculture paralyzed ; commerce languishing ; the mechanic with- 
out employment ; a well regulated labor system grown venerable in its usefulness 
and its humane tendencies, suddenly and violently destroyed, and the public 
mind weighed down by a depression without precedent in the history of this 
nation. A train of evils more mournful and destructive in their nature than had 
ever fallen to the lot of a civilized and Christian people in modern history. 
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Surveying this picture, we saw at a glance that if this institution was to have 
been advantageous to the State when its projectors called it into being, it 
had become, under the changed aspect of the industrial interests of the South, 
one of paramount soap ge Knowing what similar organizations had effected 
for the public welfare in other sections of our country, we determined that what 
human energy had accomplished elsewhere it could do here. 

We were told that all attempts to permanently found in this State an institu- 
tion like ours had failed. But this declaration, as discouraging as it was, did 
not change our determination. Previous failures, however signal, but’ inspired 
us with the same spirit of perseverance that the simple little spider aroused in 
the bosom of a Bruce; and the necessities of the hour led us to resolve that, in 
this enterprise there should be “no such word as fail.” We proclaim this in no 
boastful spirit, but purely to set forth, in strong and pointed language, our firm 
convictions that, with a people such as ours—with a country so bountifully bles- 
sed by Providence—with a geographical position without rival on this continent, 
that neither desolation nor despair, though they may retard, can ever perma- 
nently arrest our onward pr: and future prosperity. 

— then, the board of directors resumed their labor. With all of these 
disadvantages and disheartening circumstances staring us in the face, we deter- 
mined to hold the first grand State Fair of this association this year. 

The result of our combined labor is before you. Without the necessary ex- 
perience in the management of a State Fair, we resolved tu educate ourselves to 
a possession of the requisite knowledge. 

This was not our only difficulty. e had to arouse the people; to impress 
them with the necessity and importance of this great work ; to urge them to 
identify themselves with it, and to co-operate with us in carrying it out. The 
press of New Orleans, enterprising, liberal, fully awake to the public welfare, 
nobly seconded our efforts; and day after day stirring appeals have appeared 
in its columns, calling on the people to do their duty. These appeals have not 
been made in vain. The grounds and exhibition buildings to-day, filled with 
evidences of man’s inventive genius, are our witnesses. This vast assemblage is 
our jury, and to it we feel we can safely commit our case and await its verdict, 

e have not done all that our ambition prompted us to do. It was our ear- 
nest desire and intention to have pusetrvond 2 the permanent buildings in time for 
this Fair, in accordance with the complete plans of the architect (which are on 
exhibition to-day), but controJling cireumstances prevented it. Where we fail 
to satisfy public expectations, we promise—nay, we pledge ourselves—that in 
another year we shall more than meet it. By that time, all the projected im- 
provements will stand forth upon the grounds, and Louisiana will then possess 
Fair Grounds unsurpassed in this country, and which shall be, long after the 
projectors of this enterprise shall have passed away, the boast and pride of her 

eople. 

With this brief and imperfect appeal in behalf of the Board of Directors, I 
commit our association to the kind and indulgent consideration of a generous 
public. I leave to abler hands the duty of elaborating the grave and interest- 
ing questions intimately connected with this nfovement, 

Religion has contributed its holy aid in calling down the blessing of Heaven 
upon this important enterprise. Grand and sacred music, whose tones of melody 
pealed forth from breasts inspired by willing hearts, has filled the air around us 
with “concord of sweetest sounds,” enchaining all in solemn silence. Woman— 
“* God’s last, best gift to man ”"—present here in numbers, smiles with favor upon 
it. The mechanic, without whose mind and arm we should not now be assem- 
bled, has faithfully labored for its accomplishment. It is left to me now to’ per- 
form my daty. This I now do in proclaiming the Mechanics’ and Agricultural 
Fair Association of Louisiana a permanent feature of the State, and that its firet 
grand fair can now be inaugurated. 
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In regard to the closing of the Fair, the New Orleans Times 
remarked : 


Our first great Mechanical and Agricultural Fair has just closed, and it is not 
too much to say that its success has exceeded the expectations of even the most 
sanguine, This Fair marks an era in the history of Louisiana. It is a proof of 
what can be accomplished by a — who have become thoroughly aroused to 
the importance of putting their ehoulders to the wheel, and developing their ma- 
terial resources by their own unaided energies. The directors, consisting of I. 
N. Marks, H. R. Swasey, C. H. Slocomb, Josiah Cole, Lafayette Folger, G. A. 
Breaux, Geo. W. Sizer, J. Davidson, Richard Swain, O. E. Hall, W. B. Schmidt, 
G. F, Knight, N. Richards, Norman Story, Luther Homes, Josiah Ellison, Fred. 
Camerden, John Pemberton, Williamson Smith, A. Bower, and A. W. Merriam, 
although in fimes past accustomed to the enjoyment of “ elegant leisure,” have 
labored incessantly in furtherance of the grand object the; had in view. They 
went to the grounds shortly after daybreak and continued there till dark for 
several days before the Fair commenced and during its progress, showing an 
example of earnest purpose which cannot fail to be it as Me of good in its 
general effect on this community, In the lexicon of the directors there was no 
such word as fail,and fortunately, their efforts were ably and energetically 
seconded by the exhibitors, the Awarding Committees, and “last though not 
least,” by the accomplished and experienced general superintendent, G. O. 
Kalb, Esq., who labored with untiring assiduity to make the exhibition a 
success. 

Our extended reports of the material facts and events of each day’s exhibition 
have been so full that any addition would be superfluous. It is sufficient to say 
that the result has been altogether satisfactory; that the Fair is now regarded 
as an earnest and prophecy of future triumphs, which will work out the indus- 
trial and commercial independence of our people. In the useful arts our me- 
chanics have shown an ability which is most promising; in articles of taste and 
fancy our ladies have proved themselves second to none on the face of the globe, 
and the exhibition of agricultural machinery at the Fair gives cheering promise 
of success in the future cultivation of our productive soil. . 

Everything connected with the exhibition has proved most auspicious. The 
time was favorable; the weather was delightful from the opening prayer to the 
closing procession ; the number of exhibitors from abroad was greater than could 
have Sea reasonably expected, and our own people vied with each other in 
generous rivalry as to who should contribute most to the success of the great 
experiment. 

hat some of the exhibitors have been disappointed in the awards cannot be 
wondered at. The ablest and most disinterested judges fail to satisfy all liti- 
gants, and men selected to decide on the claims of rival exhibitors could not be 
ex to give universal satisfaction, All things considered, however, the re- 
sult has been highly satisfactory, and the community in general owes a debt of 
gratitude to those who were prominent in originating the echeme and carrying 
it to a successful issue. 


ART. X.—MANUFACTURES—THE SOUTH’S TRUE REMEDY. 


THE SOUTH SHOULD AND MUST MANUFACTURE FOR HERSELF. 


GREAT IMPORTANCE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY ; EFFECT OF MANUFACTURES IN BUILD- 
ING UP STATES AND CITIES; COST AND CAPACITY OF MILLS; HOW TO BEGIN THE 
REFORMATION. 


Tue experience of the Federal Government in raising money 
by taxation during the late war and since its close, has demon- 
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strated this interesting truth: that the ability of the people of 
the different States to pay taxes is in proportion to the quantity 
and variety of the products which they manufacture, and that the 
quantity of production depends on the extent to which it is di- 
versified. 

The following table was published by the Internal Commission 
in one of its reports made last year to the Secretary of the In- 
terior : 
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Srarra, Manufactures and Per Internal Taxes Tax'n 


Population. 








Produets. Capita. paid in 1864. per Capita, 
Rhode Island.. 174,620 $2,797,893 $16.00 $3,946,846 $22.58 
Massachusetts .1,231,066 15,541,792 12.61 23,250,866 18.83 
Connecticut.... 460,147 4,359,979 9.45 6,009,998 13.04 
New York... . .8,880,735 23,770,513 6.12 48,940,566 12.60 
N. Hampshire. 826,072 2,007, 6.15 8,424,917 10.47 
New Jersey.... 672, 4,423,210 6.58 7,157,012 10.64 
Pennsylvania. . 2,906,215 16,868,411 5.79 27,811,537 9.55 
Maryland ..... 687,049 2,587,101 8.76 4,966,085 7.22 
Clas s eves ke 2,330,511 8,896,407 8.82 15,296,123 6.56 
Illinois ....... 1,711,951 5,007, 2.88 9,174,370 5.85 
Missouri... ... . 1,182,012 2,720,592 2.29 5,248,540 4.43 
Kentucky ..... 1,155,684 2,412,431 2.08 4,591,346 8,97 
Michigan ..... 749,118 1,391,782 1.86 2,544,025 8.39 
Indiana....... 1,350,428 2,627,356 , 192 4,571,521 8.38 
Vermont...... 628,276 1,791,018 2.80 2,408,367 3.83 
Maine. ..... 815,116 437,623 1.40 773,658 2.47 
Wisconsin..... 775,881 868,263 1.11 1,175,200 1.50 
Tennessee. .... 1,109,801 1,055,829 95 1,516,967 1.86 


The main line of division running through these States accordin 
to their productiveness, and their power to bear taxation is that 
between those engaged in manufacturing and those_engaged in 
agriculiture—those whose industry is diversified, and those which 
have but a single industry. 

The contrast between Rhode Island and Tennessee, between 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin, and between Connecticut and 
Maine is very striking, and should be very instructive. If the 
table had been fuller, and had included the Cotton States with 
their old production, and had ineluded the omitted Western food- 
raising States like Iowa and Minnesota, and the gold and silver- 
producing States on the Pacific and in the Rocky Mountains, the 
result would not have been changed. ‘The economical law would 
still be maintained, that diversified industry is the source of 
greatest wealth, and the source of the power of a people to sup- 
port governmental expenditure in a time of extraordinary need. 

The South will lose the most compensatory lesson of the war 
from which she has just emerged if she does not unlearn and dis- 
card the theory which once governed her policy, that she con- 
trolled her own prosperity in her control of cotton, and that the 
prodnetion of this indispensably necessary staple, together with 
those of sugar and tobacco were sufficient to enrich her, and to 
confer upon her independence at home and abroad. That belief 
has been proven to be a delusion. The cotton manufacture of 
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Europe was embarrassed by the interruption of the supply of the 
staple from America. It was greatly disturbed in New England, 
but neither in the United States nor in Europe was the manufac. 
ture arrested. Substitutes for our cotton were found in India, 
Africa and South America, and were utilized by mechanical skill 
so as to maintain, with the help of what was got from us, through 
breaches of the blockade, the supply of the world’s demand for 
calicos, muslins and shirtings, restricted, to be sure, by the ex- 
ceedingly high prices of the fabrics. An augmented consumption 
of woolen and linen goods filled up in part the deficit in the pro- 
duction of cotton cloth, and so on the whole, the world adapted 
itself to our war and our blockade, and the looms on both sides 
of the Atlantic kept in motion. Our monopoly of cotton was not 
perfect. Our cotton was not indispensably necessary to the na- 
tions, and it did not confer on us the power to dictate relations 
and policy. 

But our devotion to the agricultural theory brought upon us a 
correction that follows and punishes error, at the very beginning of 
the war. It found us destitute of the means to carry on protraeted 
hostilities independent of supplies from abroad. We had no suffi- 
cient manufactures of arms, steel, iron, lead, cloth, leather, pow- 
der, cutlery, paper, boots and shoes and salt. We were suddenly 
brought to the necessity of obtaining these elements of success- 
ful war not only, but of absolute social existence, either through 
the costly and uncertain avenue of blockade-running, or by going 
to work without skilled industry, and without machinery to pro- 
duce them. Necessity compelled us to resort to both sources of 
supply, 4t what expense. at what waste, at what peril, at what 
embarrassment, at what loss of opportunity we all do know too 
well. The disability the Confederacy was placed in by the want 
of an established diversified industry was so great that we do not 
hesitate to measure it by declaring, that if the Southern States at 
the commencement of the war had the system of manufacturing 
which even the Middle States had, the. Confederate finances 
would have maintained their credit, the contest would have been 
brief and our independence would have been achieved. The re- 
sources of the Northern States, great as they were, were taxed 
to the utmost by the magnitude of the operations they were com. 
pelled to maintain, and by military and administrative mismanage- 
ment. And yet currently with the enormons and unexampled 
expenditure of men, money and materials which the Federal 
States were subjected to for five years, every one of them in- 
creased its production and added to its wealth. And this increase 
of wealth was permanent and visible. It is to be seen in new 
furnaces, mills, factories, tanneries; in new mines of iron, coal, 
copper, lead and zinc; in new railroads, countless oil wells ; in the 
multiplication of machinery and the establishment of new indus- 
tries; in the vast numbers of new vessels on lakes, rivers and 
canals; in the extraordinary increase of elegant and costly dwel- 
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lings in country and town. The income lists strikingly show this 
increase of wealth. New York City is a picture of it, to be seen, 
felt and wondered at. And this increase was not only home- 
made, but was drawn fromabroad. The exports of the North and 
West during the war were large, and included machinery as well 
as the products of machinery and the products of the soil. The 
continued shipment of sewing machines to Europe was a curious 
illustration of the supremacy of labor—sewing inventions covered 
by patents, the demand for which war could not diminish nor in- 
oe We ourselves saw in a little village in Pennsylvania, in 
the Bridesburg Manufacturing Company’s shop an order from 
Yorkshire, England, for forty-nine of Jenks’ carpet looms for 
weaving ingrain or ply carpets in twelve colors. This single 
order amounted to $90,000. 

Now the South has every natural element for successful manu- 
facturing which the North possesses, and she has many that the 
North has not. She has inexhaustible water power, timber, coal, 
ores of iron, copper, lead, zine, gold and silver, rock salt, petro- 
leum, salt springs and nitre. Our winters are short, and more 
days’ work can be done in a year out of doors here than in New 
England. We have also the requisite machinery of transportation 
and distribution by rail and by water. In the leading branch of 
all manufactures we bave an advantage over the North that in 
time will surely give us pre-eminence in production, and enable us 
to rule the markets. We can spin and weave cotton on the ground 
where it is raised. To illustrate this advantage, suppose that sets 
of Jenks’ spinning machines—which are nearly automatic, and re- 
quire but little labor, and that not of the class called “ skilled ”— 
were set up in Columbia, 8. C., to make yarn, cotton is grown 
all around that city and could be hauled directly from the gin 
house to the factory, and there turned into thread, and then ship- 
ped north at the same freight that cotton in the bale pays, leaving 
behind the dirt and waste, which amount to 15 per cent. of the 
crop, and saving 15 per cent. of the charges of transportation. 
The expenses would be only on the pure article, and the saving of 
manure by the operation would not be despised by any man who 
has intelligently studied agriculture or political economy. 

But where shall the labor come from? Just where it came 
from in Rhode Island when the beginning to spin cotton was 
made in that State. We have this labor, both white and black. 
It would increase from year to year under the influence of wages, 
and the persuasion of example and the growth of that social sen- 
timent which always honors and sastains profitable employment. 
This labor need not be as skilled as it was formerly, for machines 
such as Mr, Jenks makes at Bridesburg are almost self-tending. 
Moreover, the labor now employed in cotton spinning and weaving 
in New England is principally of a coarse kind. It is mostly 
Irish and Canadian; and it has to be renewed, too, constantly. 
The steadiest operatives do not stay in the mills, on an average, 
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over six years. They then draw out of the savings banks their 
accumulated wages, quit the business, and go away, not to return 
to it. So that the advantage supposed to be enjoyed by the 
Yankees in regard to a supply of labor is more imaginary than 
real. When Mr. Jenks made a machine so intelligent that it 
notices the breaking of the finest. thread running through it, and 
stops till somebody mends it, he — old manufacturing Mas- 
sachusetts pretty nearly to a level with South Carolina in respect 
to a stock of skilled labor, and made the business of spinning and 
weaving cotton cloth practicable all over the South. It is just so 
with the manufacture of wool; cassimeres and broead-cloth are 
woven on looms that are substantially automatic. 

From the carding of the wool to the production of the finished 
web, the work is principally done by iron and steel with a power 
derived from a watiniohed or a steam-engine. Machinery every 
year more and more emancipates labor, and emancipates capital 
from labor. The apprenticeship system is at an end, and the edu- 
cation of labor to produce the staple mechanical products is almost 
' at an end. Surely it ought to be unnecessary to argue at length 
the policy of the South to do her own manufacturing, to save the 
oe ts on labor she has heretofore paid away to the North and to 

urope, to furnish her population many ways of earning their 
living, to largely add to her population, to impart greater value 
to all the products of her soil, and, by consequence, to increase 
the market value of her land; to give new comforts and a better 
life to all her sons and daughters. It should be manifest that 
diversified industry is the present imperative need of the South. 
She cannot any longer “ play it alone” on cotton planting. That 
business has lost its prestige and its profitableness in the loss of 
the control of the labor that carried it on. It will no longer sus- 
tain the number of people it once sustained. The capital invested 
in the business, too,is mostly lost. Cheap farm labor can no longer 
be had in the South. Wages will approximate more and more to 
the standard of those paid in Illinois and Iowa; and the profits of 
planting seem destined to steadily fall to the level of the profits of 
farming in both of those States. 

We have got to go to manufacturing to save ourselves. We have 
got to go to it to obtain an increase of population. Workmen go 
to furnaces, mines and factories—they go where labor is bought. 
Every new furnace or factory is the nucleus of a town, to which 
every needed service is sure to come from the neighborhood or 
from abroad. Factories and works established establish other 
factories and works. Population, we repeat, is one of the sorest 
needs of the South; immigration only can supply this. _We can 
surely obtain that by pool our labor with diversified employ- 
ment. 

Capital, to the extent that the South shall have occasion to bor- 
row, will, by a law of economy that never fails, flow here to erect, 
equip and start every manufacturing establishment as fast as it can 
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profitably be ran. Demonstrate to a bar iron maker at Philadel- 
pris that he can successfully make blooms in the Shenandoah 

alley, and he will buy ore lands und erect a forge. We know 
of two instances of such purchase since the war. 

Demonstrate that iron rails can be made in Alabama and got to 
market at rates that will compete with the English, and demon- 
strate that the investment to put up the necessary furnaces and 
rolling mill will be safe, and the money can be got on cali. But 
we should be self-dependent. We ew F not wait for the political 
and commercial and social reconstruction of the divided Union. 
We should ourselves commence the work of reconstructing our 
ruined agriculture on the foundation of a diversified industry. 
Begin small if need be, but begin. Put up little mills, spin a little 
cotton yarn, weave a little cotton cloth, make coarse and chea 
woollens to start with; the finer and more profitable work will 
follow in its time. In time every little factory will get enlarged ; 
the product of yarn and cloth will be doubled, quadrupled and 
quintapled: Only make beginnings, taking care always to ob- 
tain the very best machinery that is made, at the nearest place of: 
supply, in order to save freight and speedily replace broken or 
worn-out parts. 

We are not unaware that there are many manufacturing estab- 
lishments in successful operation in the South, some of which ex- 
isted before the war, and some of which have been created or 
revived since the war. We rejoice in them, and pray for their 
prosperity. But they are not sufficient-in number to begin to ex- 
ert upon the South that recreative influence which springs from 
the ability of a country to profitably employ its idle labor. That 
ability we wish to see conferred upon the South; and we fully 
believe that diversified manufactures will confer it, and that no- 
thing else will. t 

Our persuasions would not have a suitable conclusion if we did 
not inform our readers of the cost of the different machinery used 
in cotton and woollen mills, and did not give them an idea of the 
expense of erecting and stocking mills of a smaller class. In 
doing this, we shall take the work: of a particular shop. Our 
motive for selecting its price list is that its machines have the re- 
putation of being the very best made in the United States, and 
because the town in which they are made is the most southerly 
point where such machines are produced on a large scale. The 
machines we refer to are those made by the Bridesburg Manufac- 
turing Company at Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, which we have 
visited recently and very fully inspected. 

It is our purpose to return to this most interesting subject in 
the next number of the Review, in which we shall give full de- 
scriptive sketches of the various classes of machinery, and numer- 
ous drawings and other illustrations, and many valuable statistics. 
We cannot but hope that the press of the South will follow us in 
this rich field of investigation. 
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ART. XI.—WILL THE NEGRO RELAPSE INTO BARBARISM ? 


TO WHAT EXTENT WILL THE NEGRO OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
RELAPSE INTO BARBARISM ? 

[We agree with the writer of the article which follows upon the general 
question of the negro in his relations to civilization and Christianity under 
slavery and in freedom, but as to the remedy he indicates we are unwilling 
to express an opinion. It isa matter of theology which the reader, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, may decide for himself. There can be no harm to 
result from a moderate discussion to which the pages of the REVIEW will be 
p eae If Protestantism, however, cannot be entrusted with the religious 
charge 


of the negro, what will become of its whole missionary system ?— 
Eprror, } 


Tue negro population of this country are incapable of self- 
government, and if left to their own devices must rapidly degen- 
erate into barbarism. This proposition will not be questioned 
here, nor should it be doubted anywhere. The intelligent Southern 
planter asserts this with authority, for he has long been a critical 
und interested observer of the character, habits and tendencies of 
the Americanized. African. The Northern sojourner in the 
Southern States is compelled reluctantly but unequivocally to 
add his testimony to the same fact. If he does not speak to this 
effect, it is because he is silent with shame. History confirms it 
without a doubt. Not one fact in the memory of man dissents 
from it. 

Grant then that the evidence of these witnesses is conclusive, 
and that the tendency to barbarism does exist, and on so strong a 
degreé that if no counteracting influences operate, the degeneration 
must be rapid and complete. Is there any ground of reasonable 
hope that contact with the superior civilization of the Caucasian 
race of this continent will overcome that admitted tendency? In 
what does a relapse into barbarism consist? The whole catas-, 
trophe is comprised in two losses; loss of civil government, loss 
of the Christian religion. This simplifies the question which now 
resolves itself into a duplex form, each branch of which will 
admit of evident answer. The question now becomes—to what 
extent will contact with a superior race secure the negro against 
loss of civil government and loss of the Christian religion? and 
the answer is plain—against the first loss his security is ample— 
against the second it is totally inadequate. 

That the security of the negro against the loss of civil govern- 
ment is ample is a truth so evident that it has only to be suggested 
in order to be acquiesced in. It is too plain for proof and too 
clear for illustration. The security of the negro against such a 
disaster is precisely the same with that of the white man; the 
destinies of the two races are interwoven, and whatever may be 
the fluctuations of government on this continent the inferior race 
must continue to be the unwilling and ungrateful recipients of 
the benefits of organized society. Hence the conclusion—that 
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those features of barbarism which result exclusively from the loss 
of civil government will not be apparent in the future history of 
the North American negro. 

The answer given to the second component part of the question 
above stated is equally true, and will become equally apparent 
from some reflections on the mental characteristies of the negro, 
and from an examination of the nature of the religious influences 
which will operate upon him. That external influences will be 
necessary to restrain him from the darkness of idolatry is a 
necessary inference from the premises, and it requires no deep 
insight into human nature, no great research into the record of 
human institutions, to advance one step farther and perceive that 
the present state of religion in America is that of abject weakness 
in the contest with an inferior race for the extension and propa- 
gation of a pure Christianity. Man irrespective of color is a 
religious animal. That instinct of adoration so deeply implanted 
in the human breast as to disappear only with the extinction of 
life itself, is a fearfully active but an wélerly blind agent in the 
realm of human thought. It gropes painfully in the dark, it 
stretches forth its unceasing hands with imploring gesture, it 

earns for some object on which to expend its irrepressible energy. 

ot long does it seek in vain. Soon the light of reason informs 
or the imagination enslaves it. As the ally of the first it illumines 
man with the light of a sublime revelation, and exalts him to the 
base of the Eternal Throne; as theslave of the latter it casts him 
to the reeking earth and prostrates him in the dust of an idolatrous 
worship. It is mighty for good, mighty for evil. It fills the 
temples of the only true God; it adds tothe empire of Satan. It 
is the battle-field on which contending devils strive against the 
majesty of God. Religions and superstitions are but the out- 
ward manifestations of an internal conflict. 

In this same conflict between the powers of light and darkness 
for the possession and control of the devotional instinct, the moral 
sense and reason are alone the allies of true rcligiov, while all the 
powers of unbridled imagination, all the fierce passions and brutal 
mstincts are marshaled in solid array on the side of supersti- 
tious error. What must be the result of such a contest in the 
mind of the ignorant negro? His moral sense is so feeble by 
nature and so degraded by habit, his powers of reason are so 
weak and wavering that the cause of true religion must be lost 
unless assistance can be rendered from abroad. ill Christianity 
render that assistance, or will she stand by and idly witness the 
consummation of this moral catastrophe ? 

Alas! she has tied her own hands; she can only look on and 
tremble. 

To make good this deliberate assertion is now the object of the 
writer. , 

A superior may influence the religious practice of an inferior 
by the exercise of brute force, but the world is sufficiently 
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enlightened to regret a resort to physical violence, and this 
government has been constituted an arbiter between man and 
man, not between man and his Maker. But religious practice, if 
not coerced, is the mere outward expression of religious belief, 
and can therefore be essentially influenced only through an appeal 
to the reason. 

There are but two modes in which this necessary appeal 
the reason may be conducted. 

The superior may address the inferior thus: “ You have within 
you a puwer which needs only to be awakened in order to lead 
you to the knowledge of all necessary truth and the consciousness 
of undying glory. Strive, therefore, to this end, and receive 
from my hand the revelation of divine goodness. Take this Bible. 
By a continued miracle of Almighty power this word of God is 
infallible, and although its text has been changed heretofore, and 
may be changed hereafter, it is now, always was, and ever will be 
the same as when it first came from the hands of its divine author. 
You are yourself infallible, and cannot err in elucidating its com- 
mands. I will assist you if you desire—but beware of human 
authority.. Be guided only by the promptings of your own im- 
mortal mind. hatever you believe to be truth, that is truth; 
whatever you think to be right, that do. Go! be sincere, and 
you must be wise.” 

Such is the language of Modern Christianity to the poor, self- 
deluded and wretched negro whose expiring moral sense still 
flickers heavenward, and who still implores brighter and broader 
light. Nor can any Other language be adopted by her without 
self-abandonment and stultification, “The Bible and the Bible 
only” is the standard of Faith and “the only standard of Faith.” 
Beyond this there is nothing; with this there is nothing ; above 
this only a silent God ; beneath this a hundred churches, each a 
pealing to this, each contending with each, yet each admitting in 
self-defence that all are right. ey deny stoutly but they assert 
feebly. Monstrous negation! To be consistent they must be 
inconsistent ; to be united they must be separate. : 

The negro eagerly receives the Bible from the passive hands of 
Christianity. Like all the inferior races of man and the highest 
of the brute creation his powers of imitation are great and he 

idly acquires the pond wir ws of language. He reads. “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” He overlooks the pure 
precepts, the sublime morality of the New Testament, and as his 
comprehension is most adapted, so his tastes are most delighted 
in the simple narratives of the old dispensation. He does not 
follow the teachings of the first, but the examples of the latter. 
The Bible becomes the apologist of his vices, the defender of his 
creed. Reason armed with revelation is seduced from the cause of 
true religion and allied to the adversaries of God. e moral sense 
alone left to stem the togrent of authoritative error is overwhelm- 
ed. The contest is ended and the negro becomes the slave of 
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monstrous delusion. Christianity is appalled at the result, but 
with what authority shall she interpose? Has she not herself 
confounded liberty with license ? ill she dare condemn the 
legitimate results of her own teachings? The negro points to 
the Bible and Christianity is silent. 

This descent of the negro has already commenced and many of 
its prominent stages may be foreseen and predicted. If History 
is reliable and human nature unchanged no power cap long bind 
the whites and blacks of the Southern States in the same Christian 
communion. Even now the colored Christians are preparing to 
worship exclusively in their own church buildings under the min- 
istry of their own priesthood, and to effect these objects they are 
displaying the most remarkable activity and zeal. A short time 
since this might have been predicted and must then have been 
supported by argument, but now it has become a matter of fact 
for confirmation of which an appeal is confidently made to the ob- 
servation and experience of every community in the South. This 
is the first stage. 

The visible separation of the two races into congregations under 
ministers peculiar to each must be followed by a spiritual separa- 
tion of the various Christian sects into parts no less marked and 
decided. It is not possible that any educated and reflecting mind 
can hesitate to admit this view, when it is remembered that 
Christianity guarantees to the negro the right and imposes upon 
him the duty of interpreting the Bible for himself. The religious 
bodies already shattered by the sudden energy of political and 
social revolution must be still farther subdivided by the constant 
force of repulsion between antagonistic races, a foree which never 
fails to increase in intensity as the moral breach continues to 
widen. It matters not that the black congregations may con- 
tinue for a time to call themselves by their accustomed denomina. 
tions. The spirit of the Christian doctrine having fled, the pre- 
sent forms will not long survive and the names which now confer 
a borrowed dignity upon the religious meetings of the blacks will 
then become a reproach to Christianity. Thus ended the second 


stage. 

“The negro has now reached the obscure regions of religious 
chaos, but still by the dim light of historic anticipation we may 
trace his declining footsteps. He now proceeds to the perversion 
of the inspired volume. Exercising the right clearly accorded to 
him by Modern Christianity of not only interpreting what the 
Bible teaches but of also deciding what constitutes the Bible, the 
negro will hasten to — or to modify such portions of the 
Scriptures as he may find inconsistent with his views of the pre- 
sent state and future destiny of man. For such a course he will 
claim indisputable authority not only m the language but also in 
the practice of the various Christian sects. See this iction 
already becoming an accomplished fact.@ In the State of Georgia, 
in the county in which this article is being penned, in the year 
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1866, the colored churches reject so much of the Bible as prescribes 
the relative duties of masters and servants, and profess to believe 
that the white man has corrupted the word of God and placed in 
the mouth of omnipotence a criminal apology for the institution 
of slavery. 

So far the descent of the negro has been gradual and perceptible 
but now he has reached the verge of the abyss and from this 
point he falls, rapidly and irretrievably falls into that utter spirit- 
ual darkness of which his physical man is the very personification 
and living type. His errors are multiform and his doctrine as 
various as the featuresof his own face. So long as he interpreted 
the Bible for himself, however erroneously, Christianity could not 
remonstrate without self-contradiction. Solong as the self-delud. 
ed wretch was inspired by Satan to reject portions of the Bible 
and found new sects she could not speak without self-condemna- 
tion. Now she looks on in silent agony at the deformed child of 
her own body, but maternal shame seals the upbraiding lip. Jn 
the meantime providence is reasoning with man and points to his at- 
tentive eye the reductio ad absurdum of Modern Christianity. 

Enough has certainly been said to establish and illustrate the 
proposition that Christianity has tied her own hands, and that 
the present state of religion in America is that of abject weak- 
ness in a contest with the African race for the propagation and 
extension of a pure Christianity. But perhaps the reader im- 
agines that the present state of religion may be very different 
from its future state, and that Christianity will so modify herself 
as to rise superior to every new emergency. The reply is, that 
she cannot do so without a fundamental and essential change, a 
reformation of a reformation, an utter abandonment of that Rule 
of Faith which permits each individual to interpret the Bible for 
himself, and exalts the intellect of the negro at the expense of 
Almighty Wisdom. The entire Christian world is divided into 
two great sects, and all “ religious differences,” says a late Chris- 
tian writer, “may be traced to two distinct causes of controv- 
ersy: Ist. Whether the Rule of Faith is absolutely confined to 
the Holy Scriptures; 2d. Who has the right to interpret the 
Rule of Faith, the Church or individuals.” The sad history of 
the last three centuries proves that the efforts of speculative rea- 
son are without power to solve these great questions, and that 
the truth can only be evolved from some future and novel vom- 
plication of human affairs. The same writer indicates very clearly 
the principle whose application to coming events may elucidate 
the problem and electrify the world as with the lightning of a 
new revelation. “Supposing the religion of Christ to be redu- 
cible to a single principle, it might be deseribed as a universal 
truth adapted to all mankind of a divine all-uniting power, with. 
out respect of nation, age, rank, color of skin, or any other exte- 
rior circumstance; in short, a system of faith and practice for the 
whole human race.” Now it is evident that the “divine all- 
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uniting power” is not perceptible in those religious bodies in 
which the Christianity of this country is generally supposed to 
reside, nor can it appertain to them until the above causes of con- 
troversy are removed. If it be true that the Rule of Faith given 
by God to man must be equally applicable to the whole human 
race irrespective of the color of the body or the strength of the 
mind, then it would appear that the future status of the negro may 
decide the questions at issue, and furnish the experimentum crucis 
of the two Rules of Faith which have so long guided and mis- 
guided a distracted world. If the result should be the union of 
all sects in one church, aud the supreme authority of that church 
as the guardian and dispenser of revealed truth and the sole um- 
pire in religious controversy, then indeed would Christianity 
ascend to much higher ground, and from her new eminence might 
wield the greatest possible influence on the religious destiny of the 
negro. She has only to confess her weakness in order to become 
strong ; she has only to humble herself in order to be exalted ; 
but whether her exalted powers would be strong enough to arrest 
the decline of the negro is a speculative question which need not 
be considered here, for her reformation must in all. probability 
oceur too late to rescue the black race from the dreadful disaster 
impending over them. »Jor, observe, that the religious decline 
ahd fall of the negro will be the cause ; the reformation of religion 
the result, and as the effect can in no wise precede the cause, so 
neither can it modify or remove it. 

Here let us pause, feeling assured that the negroes of the 
Southern States must relapse into barbarism to the extent of 
losing the Christian religion, but in the ardent hope that this loss 
to the African may eventuate in the greatest gain to the whole 
human race; and let us defer to some other occasion the consid- 
eration of the very manifest causes which have heretofore con- 
strained the black man’s faith, and screened the African slave 
from the impending fate of the African freedman. 





ART. XI.—TEXAS LAND, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


Richardson’s Almanac for Texas from which we quoted largely in our Janu- 
ary number, contains a table of the assessed value of landsin the several coun- 
ties which will be very useful to those contemplating emigration to that 
Empire State. 

The average valuation ranges between $4 to $6 in Austin, Brazonia, Colo- 
rado, mares and Grimes. as edlabdimente under $1 in Hamilton, Hardin, 
Live , Sabine and Uvalde. : 

The value per acre is put at 10 ceits in Webb, 15 cents in Star, as the 
lowest ; $9.07 in Fort Bend and $9.20 in Wharton County, the highest in the 
State. 

The following general account of Texas is given by Mr. Richardson: 


It will be seen, from the description given in this work of the 
various counties of Texas, that there are many of the most neces- 
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sary products, common to them all, such as corn, potatoes, some 
small grains, and vegetables generally; also horses, cattle, hogs, 
and sheep. Corn, which is, perhaps, the most important product 
of the soil, is that which is almost universally and easily raised, 
and, though potatoes and other vegetables may be dispensed with, 
with less inconvenience than corn, yet they rank as next in order 
in — of importance among the necessaries of life for subsistence, 
and require but little labor and attention to be raised in any 
county of the State. Cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses, without 
which no Texian would feel that he could not get along with any 
comfort, are raised almost without cost in any part of the 
State. Immigrants from other countries are astonished to find 
how easy it is, anywhere in Texas, to have as many of these ani- 
mals as they have any use for, and how little capital and labor are 
required, with industry, to accumulate large fortunes in every 
part of our State, in stock-raising. It will, however, be seen that 
certain portions of our State are better adapted to raising cattle 
and horses, others to raising hogs, and others again to sheep-rais- 
ing. The western counties present a vast expanse of the finest 
grazing for stock in America, where herds of thousands are an- 
nually becoming marketable beeves without any expense the year 
round, but that of herding and branding. In those counties are 
also found some of the best sheep ranges, where fortunes are being 
made on the smallest capital, merely enough to purchase the finest 
breeds of rams, by which means the coarse Mexican wool of twen- 
ty years ago has now been generally so improved in quality as to 
command three or four times the price. No forage or feed of any 
kind is required to be gathered for winter use; cattle, sheep, 
and horses feed themselves winter as well as summer. In the 
more northern counties, however, where the stocks are smaller 
and the winters colder, many farmers find it better to have some 
hay or fodder to feed to their milch cows and sheep in the worst 
weather. In those counties the stock ranges are equentiy tim- 
bered lands, which afford protection from the cold. 

The cotton region of Texas embraces nearly all the counties 
east of the San Antonio river, and eastward of a line due north 
from the town of San Antonio to Red river. But the counties 
best adapted to cotton are those on the Guadalupe, the Colorado, 
the Brazos, Old Caney, Oyster creek, the Trinity, Sabine, and Red 
river, where, in ordinary seasons, the yield has usually been al- 
most a bale (500 pounds) to the acre. There has never yet-been 
cultivated one hundredth part of the rich cotton lands of these 
counties. The vast wealth of the cotton region of Texas is still 
undeveloped, and millions of acres of the finest cotton lands in the 
world are still lying useless as they were fifty years ago. But 
although the river lands above designated yield the largest crops 
of cotton, yet the uplands in all the counties designated usually 
yield from } to 3 of a bale to the acre, and their cultivation-is 
often found to be quite as profitable as the bottom-lands, from the 
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greater facility of cultivation. Taken together, the cotton coun- 
ties constitute near one-third of the area of Texas, and have a 
larger amount of rich virgin soil adapted to this staple, than pro- 
bably all the cotton States east of the Mississippi. 

The wheat region of Texas, though it embraces some thirty 
counties, and Re many more not yet settled, is not as exten- 
sive as that adapted to cotton. By this we mean those counties 
especially adapted to wheat, the average yield of which, in ordin- 
ary seasons, is about 21 bushels to the acre. We say this because, 
in fact, wheat may be, and often is, grown to a limited extent in 
most of the cotton counties down to the coast, the yield being 10 
or 12 bushels to the acre. Rye and barley are more generally 
grown, and yield better in the lower and more western counties 
than wheat. Indeed, barley has proved to be one of the most re- 
liable and profitable products in most of the cotton as well as 
wheat counties. Oats are also quite generally raised in all the 
more settled portions of Texas. The wheat region, properly so 
called, embraces chiefly the northern portions of Texas, Dallas 
being near the centre of it. 

That portion of Texas adapted to the common sugar cane is far 
more limited, and is confined chiefly to a few counties on the lower 
Brazos and Colorado, and intermediate region, and to the lower 
Trinity. But as cotton has generally been found to be more pro- 
fitable, sugar has been cultivated to but a limited extent, one 
reason for which is probably the heavy outlay required for sugar- 
houses and machinery. Heretofore Brazoria county had produced 
os fully three-fourths of all the sugar raised in the State ; 
the total amount having never exceeded 7000 or 8000 hogsheads, 
with the usual proportion of syrup or molasses. We should here 
remark, however, that the sorghum or Chinese cane is well adapt- 
ed to nearly all portions of the State, and there are few settled 
counties where it is not raised for domestic use. It is found to be 
a very useful and profitable crop. 

It will be seen from our descriptions of the counties of the 
State, that poultry is raised in abundance in them all. If there is 
a family in Texas without chickens, eggs, and butter, it is their 
own fault; that is, if they have been here long enough to raise a 
crop. Tobacco has been raised to but a limited extent, though 
before the war several counties raised it for export, and it is now 
well known that it may be profitably raised in most parts of the 
State, and the quality is said. to be quite equal to that of Virginia. 
But few of our people, however, have understood its cultivation, 
and fewer still know anything of its manufacture. Most of that 
which is raised is either used in the leaf or manufactured into 
cigars for domestic use. There is, however, no doubt that it will 
become an important article of exportation in a few years. 

Rice is grown in but few counties and only for family use, and 
very few of our people know how to raise it. The upland rice 
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may, however, be grown successfully on the low marshy and hum- 
mock lands throughout the State. 

Before the war Sea Island cotton was successfully cultivated by 
a few persons on the islands along our coast, and also on the 
main lands bordering on our bays. But the want of the proper 
kind of gins, for separating the seeds from it, render its cultiva- 
tion rather unprofitable, or less so, we believe, than that of the 
short staple cotton. It is, however, admitted by good judges 
that, with a reasonable amount of capital and skill, the Sea Island 
cotton may be profitably grown along nearly our whole coast 
country. 

There are many articles produced in Texas which are not enu- 
merated in our descriptions of counties. Hops, flax, and hemp 
have been grown, but only to a limited extent, but sufficiently to 

rove that it is only because they have not been cultivated. 

uckwheat is also easily grown, and produces well. Grapes grow 
everywhere with proper attention, and on oursandy soils will event- 
ually become a great staple of the State. It only requires immi- 
grants from the wine-making countries of Europe, who understand 
the business, to make the cultivation of the vine one of our most 
profitable branches of agriculture. 

We may here remark that the castor-oil bean, or Palma Christi, 
grows with greater luxuriance and more spontaneously than we 
have ever known it in any other country ; and if thereis a market 
for ‘the oil, we predict that it will constitute hereafter a profitable 
product for export and yield a large revenue to the State. But 
we have no space to enumerate all the products of the soil to 
which our State is adapted; we can, however, truly say that we 
scarcely know of any product which is not, or may not, be grown 
in Texas, as the variety of our soiland climate is such as to adapt 
our State to both Northern and Southern products. 

Carrie Trape or Txxas—As the prairies of Texas are 
capable of producing a larger supply of beef cattle and at a 
less cost to the producer than any cules portion of North America, 
and quite equal to the pampas of La Plata, it can not fail to be an 
object of vital importance to our people to find out by what means 
they can find a profitable market for their almost inexhaustible 
supply of beef. At this time stocks of cattle can be purchased at 
from $3 to $5 per head in various parts of the State, and yet one- 
half of these stocks will now command from $25 to $35 per head in 
New Orleans, and in one or two years more the other half will 
command as much, without any additional cost to the producer, 
except a little care; and still the New Orleans market is by no 
means the best for ‘Texas beef cattle. In the markets of Europe 
our beef will command nearly twice as much; but the great 
problem is, and has been for many years past, how to place our 
beef or beef cattle in those markets, without such a cost of trans- 
portation as leaves our stock-raisers'so small a pittance as their 
share of the foreign market price. True, even under the present 
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unfavorable circumstances, the raising of stock is a most profit- 
able business in Texas; for, as the cost is almost nothing, the 
price the cattle sell for is nearly all clear profit; and this has given 
encouragement to stock-raisers, till, at this time, our cattle trade 
is bringing in an immense revenue to the State. Much the larger 
portion of our cattle are driven by land to Kansas, Missouri, and 
States east of the Mississippi, and thence taken up the river on 
boats, and many also are driven direct by land to New Orleans, 
while a smaller number are shipped by steamers to the same port. 
We have no means of ascertaining with any accuracy the number 
that are driven by land; but the number that are shipped from 
this port, either direct or by steamers from Indianola, averages 
over 100 head per day, or near 4000 head per month. The ex- 
penses of finding a market by either of these ways, for our beef 
cattle, are very great, and yet, up to this time, our —_ have 
been compelled to submit to this great sacrifice. The only way 
to avoid it, and secure our stock-raisers something near the foreign 
market price of beeves, is by killing and curing the beef at home, 
when the owner will only have to pay the ordinary cost of freight, 
to place it in any market he finds most to his advantage. Quite 
a number of experiments have been made to cure our beef in such 
a way that it will keep for any length of time, and bear trans- 
rtation to any distance without deterioration. Thus far, we 
elieve, every process attempted to accomplish this end has failed ; 
at least, these various efforts have all been abandoned one after 
another in this part of Texas. We do, indeed, hear of some new 
experiments now being made in Indianola, and before this work 
goes to press we may be enabled to give our readers some account 
of them, for which we have made application. But we would 
now speak of the new patent-right o liens McCall & Sloper, 
of England, whose invention we see very highly spoken of in the 
English papers, and which we will here briefly notice for the in- 
formation of our readers in Texas and elsewhere. A British 
paper just received, and a London paper, give nearly the same 
account of it. It appears that beef has been cured and packed in 
La Plata, South America, by this process, and shipped thence to 
England, where it was subjected to the most searching examina- 
tion and tested in every imaginable way ; and the result was, that 
it was pronounced as good, as fresh, and palatable as when first 
put up. It is put up, certainly, without salt. The papers before 
us say: “The mode by which this is accomplished is by the ex- 
of the air from the vessels in which the beef is packed, and 
y the close sealing up of these vessels or packing-vases, after a 
— gas, the secret of the patentees, has been introduced.” 
he vessels or cases in which this beef was packed were opened 
in the presence of the gentlemen who were invited to give the meat 
a trial, and they unanimously concurred, after eating it cooked in 
various ways, that it was “as good and fresh as if packed yester- 
day.” This was also the opinion of Mr. Warner, the government 
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preserver of beef for the army. Of course, the process and the 
peculiar gas used are the invention of the patentees, and all we can 
know on the subject is the successful result. It might be con- 
jectured that the process is expensive, were it not for the fact that 
the patentees offer to supply, by this process, fresh beef to Lon- 
don merchants at such a price that it can be retailed profitably at 
from 4 to 6 pence a pound, a price that will place it within the 
reach of the laboring class, who are now utterly unable to eat 
beef except asa luxury. .We may remark also, that this meat 
was thoroughly tested in La Plata by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, and the very same verdict was pronounced in its 
favor. 

These English papers speak of this invention as destined to 
produce the most wonderful and happy results. They say that 
2,500,000 of cattle are annually slaughtered in La Plata merely 
for their hides, and that their meat is given to the vultures ; while 
millions of people in England have to do without it on account of 
its high price. They believe this great discovery will have the 
effect to give a profitable market to the vast quantities of beef 
now thrown away in South America, or sold at very low prices in 
other countries, on account of its abundance, while it will enable 
the laborers of Europe to enjoy a daily luxury of which they are 
now almost wholly Reesiand If this, or any other process for 
preserving beef, shall prove entirely successful, it will certainly be 
difficult to over-estimate its advantages to Texas. It can scarcely 
fail to enable our stock-raisers to realize double and perhaps treble 
the price they now receive, and the ultimate consequence will be 
that our almost illimitable prairies will receive a value they have 
never yet had for stock-raising purposes, while the beef trade of 
the State will probably be a source of larger revenue than any 
other article we have for export, not even excepting cotton. 


ART. XIUL.— GREAT LANDED INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[The ay | is from the pen of Joseph 8. Wilson, superintendent of the 
General Land Office at Washington. It is an able and admirable condensation 
of information relating to our vast public land system with which Mr. Wil- 
Fr gg aap than any other man in the country is familiar, ia all its 
details. en on a recent visit to Washington, we had the pleasure of in- 
Fp machinery of his office and obtaining some valuable documents. 
is public land charts and maps which are shortly to be ee by Con- 
gress are the most admirable in every respect and will be of the greatest 
sible value in oting the settlement of the great West. We wore & to 
learn that copies of his reports and maps will be published in several Euro- 
pean languages.—Eb. } 
“The landed estate of the Union is the great inheritance of the 
American people. How was it acquired, and what is its extent ? 
“The people of the United States, in emerging from the war of 
independence, were the holders of extensive regions of country 
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falling within the out-boundaries of the United States, as acknow- 
ledged in the definitive treaty of peace in 1783 with Great 
Britain. These rear or western lands were claimed by several 
States on the Atlantic, on the ground of exclusive title, in some 
cases from ocean to ocean, and in others to an indefinite extent in 
the wilderness. 

“ These conflicting interests gave rise to controversies and dis- 
cord. The State of New York, now the centre of trade and 
affluence on this continent, destined in her career of prosperity to 
reach a pinnacle of greatness second to no commercial power of 
the globe, readily yielded her claim to the undefined territory, 
and, responding to the appeals of the revolutionary Congress, all 
other like adverse interests were surrendered, whereby the pro- 
prietary title of the United States to these western lands became 
absolute and complete. 

** The United States held no rn lands in any of the original 
thirteen States, except for public uses, fortifications, arsenals, 
light-houses, and dock-yards. Vermont was not a party, as a 
State, to the Union of 1776, her territory having been claimed by 
New York and New Hampshire, but was admitted as a State in 
1791, while Maine, which had been claimed and governed by 
Massachusetts, did not enter the Union until 1820. 

“ Kentucky was originally part of the Territory of Virginia, 
but in 1792 was admitted, having no public lands within her 
limits. Tennessee, which formed a part of North Carolina, be- 
came a State of the Union in 1796, but the general government 
now holds no public lands within the limits of that State, the same 
having been relinquished by acts of Congress. 

“ Excluding the area of all the States above mentioned from the 
surface of the republic, as it existed in 1783, with limits extending 
from the northern lakes to the thirty-first degree of latitude, and 
from the Atlantic to the middle channel of the Mississippi, and 
the residue constitutes the public lands of that year, equal to 
about 354,000 square miles, or 226,560,000 acres. 

“The whole of this area, every acre of it, has been completely 
surveyed, and the field-notes recorded, while accurate plats have 
been = j exhibiting in| subdivisions the entire surface, 
and all in exact accordance with the rectangular system. That 
n bepy stands in marked contrast with irregularities as to form in 
the landed estate of the parent country, in which, although under 
the direction of men of exalted science, a cadastral survey, after 
the lapse of centuries of civilization, has not yet been completed, 
it having been estimated in 1863 that it faea require an appro- 
priation of £90,000 sterling a year, for twenty-one years, to extend 
such survey over the whole of the British islands. 

“ Having thus shown the extent of our public lands as origin- 
ally acquired, it is now in place briefly to trace their extension to 
the present limits. . 

“ By the treaty of peace in 1763, between England, France and 
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Spain, it was agreed that the western boundary of the Anglo- 
American colonies should: be fixed ‘irrevocably’ by a line drawn 
along the middle channel of the river Mississippi, thereby relin- 
quishing, in favor of France, all the territory claimed by the latter 
in the region west of the issippi. 

“This line consequently was received in 1783 as our western 
boundary, but within twenty years thereafter, a greater states- 
man (Mr. Jefferson) than the King who had acceded to this restric- 
tion took means to strengthen our claim to the region beyond the 
Rocky mountains, by restoring to us the important link of con- 
tinuity westward to the Pacific, which had been surrendered by 
the treaty of 1763. He considered it coincident with the public 
law, particularly in view of the’ American discovery, in 1792, of 
the mouth of the Columbia, to order an exploration of the Mis- 
souri and its branches to their sourees, so as to trace out to its 
termination on the Pacific some stream ‘which might offer the most 
direct and practicable water communication across the continent 
for the purpose of commeree.’ 

“This measure was originated before the ratification, on 31st 
October, 1803, of the treaty whereby the French republic ceded 
to us the ancient province of Louisiana. 

“The Florida cession of 1819 from Spain followed, and then the 
admission of Texas in 1846, Oe her public lands. The treaty 
of that year with England, and the Mexican cessions of 1848 and 
1853, completed our southwestern limits on the Gulf, the Rio 
Grande, thence westward to the Pacific, and giving us frontier on 
that ocean and Puget Sound of one thousand six hundred and 
twenty miles, said cession of 1848 adding to the sea line we had 
on the Gulf of Mexico, under the Spanish cession of 1819, four 
hundred miles of coast, extending from the mouth of the Sabine 
to the Rio Grande, thus making our sea-coast line on the Atlantic, 
Gulf of Mexico, and on the Pacific, equal to five thousand one 
hundred and twenty miles. 

“ By these important acts the public lands have been increased 
in extent nearly seven times their area at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and are now seventeen times the surface of the kingdom of 
Prussia, including her territorial increase growing out of ‘the 
recent war with Austria. 

“They are in still larger ratio ter in area than England, 
Wales, Scotland, Inelend, tadiudling the channel islands at ane 
other British European possessions. 

“The area of our domain was estimated some years ago at up- 
wards of 1,450,000,000 of acres, but is now found, by calculations 
based on more specific data, to equal 1,465,468,800 acres, 

“The soil of the flourishing States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, once a part of the national territory, has nearly all passed 
into individual ownership. The undisposed-of portions of the 
public domain, in greater or lesser extent, exist in the northern 
regions of the Lakes Huron, Michigan and Superior ; in the south- 
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ern, east of the Mississippi and fronting on the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the tier of States having that river as an eastern boundary, and 
still further westward in all the other political communities, 
States and Territories, stretching to and over the Rocky moun- 
tains, the Cascades, and Sierra Nevada, extending to the Pacific 
slope, with that ocean as a frontier, and the rich mineral State 
lying immediately east of and adjacent to the two great States of 
the Pacific. 

* What is the system, founded in legislation, by which this half 
continent is so dealt with, and required to be administered: that 
our own people and immigrants who propose to enter the Ameri- 
can family can secure rights to settlements with complete, absolute, 
and indefeasible grants ? % 

“It is by the establishment in the first instance of surveying 
departments, now ten in number, with sixty-one land districts, 
each, when in operation, having a register and receiver to file appli- 
cations, and take the steps required by statutory provisions as 
preliminary to the acquisition of inceptive and complete title. 

“In our present system of surveying the public lands, the lines 
under the first ordinance started from eastern Ohio; afterwards 
advanced into the old Natchez settlement, in the present State of 
Mississippi, and now penetrate to the southernmost cape of Florida, 
sweeping around the Pacific coast, from San Diego to the Straits 
of Fuca. Ever growing and extending, they now cover an im- 
mense surface. This was not the work of a single period, but of 
years of congressional legislation, and anxious and patient thought 
on the part of those from time to time intrusted with the execu- 
tion of the laws.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FPREEDMEN. 
1.—FORM OF CONTRACT BETWEEN PLANTERS AND LABORERS. 


The following form of contract has been adopted very generally in Vir- 
ginia as possessing much to recommend it to the planters coewnnay * Tt was 
first adopted on his estate by W. C. Knight, Esq., of Henrico Co., Va. 











ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT entered into on the 21st dey of August, 1865, between owner 
and proprietor of the Wilton Farm, in county of the first part, and laborers employ- 
ed on said farm, of the second part, witnesseth: That for the eonsi hereafte: 


r speci- 

fied, the said parties of the second part hereby agree and bind themselves faithfully and dili- 
gently to perform the duties and business of laborers on said farm for and during the space of 
twelve months from the date hereof. The said parties of the second pert eee to be empluyed 
pA yh ‘the saagenels 5 “9 fal vate rst deducting the seed of small grai 

receive the oné, t of all crops ra n, 
and also the one-fourth of all hogs killed or pat *< 
first part shall furnish all necessary farming stock and Yy, 
said laborers free of charge, (except for absence from labor as will be hereafter ed,) the 
usual farm rations, quarters and fuel. The said crops and ’ 
the option of the or they may be sent to market rey: of the first and 
proceeds accounted for by him in the of one-fourth of whole. In the division 
of the a or thus allowed to the parties of the second part, it is 
agreed between them and the party of first part that ——_—- shall be received and consid- 
ered first class hands, that shall be second class hands, and ——— shall be third class 
hands, and that first class hands shall receive one-fifth more than second class hands, and that 
second class hands shall receive one-half more than third class hands. 


? 
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It is understood and agreed that the in which the parties of the second part are inter- 
ested are the crops to be sowed and planted within the period between the 2ist August, 1865, 
and Sn Sieh Angee, 2 -and all hay secured in the same period, including the crop of fod- 
er on the corn now 

The crop of corn now ring on the farm the parties of the second agree to gather 
and house, and ip canabegetion thateet the party of the first part binds himsclf to gather, 
secure, and account for the crop of corn to be planted and cultivated within the period of this 
contract, if it is not renewed its expiration. And the said parties of the second part, far- 
ther agree and bind themselves'to be governed and controlled in all respeets int he working and 


ment of said farm by the of the first or whom he a for the pur- 

and tbat they will abide by and submit to the following wapintens — — 
First. Their r, when not n for the cultivation of the crops, shall be directed to 
the general care management of in matters caleulated to preserve it and increase 


its productiveness; and in thisrespect, and at such times as the proprietor or manager shall 
direct, manure shall be prepared and applied, grabbing and cleaning up shall be done, ditehes 
cut and cleaned, dykes repaired, roads repaired, fences made and repaired, all nece fire- 
be cut and hauled and prepared for the proprictor’s use and for themselves, ice seeu ete., 


Secondly. No laborer sha)l lose any unnecessary time from his or her work, and if any one 
shall absent himself from his business without the knowledge or consent of the proprietor or 
manager, he shall forfeit one dollar for each day.so lost, and mally less for a shorter 
time: and the amount so forfeited shall be deducted from share and divided among the 
Other hands, If the same p x4 shall ey of this offence more than once, he may, if the 
proprietor so chooses, be discharged. Time lost by sickness or leave of absence sliall be ac- 
counted for as follows: first class hands, forty cents a day and seventeen cents for rations; 
second class hands, thirty-two cents a day and seventeen cents for rations, and third class hands 


sixteen. cents a‘day and thirteen cents for rations. Entries will be made by the tor or, 
manager at the end of each week, of all Jost time, and on a final settlement, the parties of the 
second part will account with the tor at the foregoiug rates, crediting them with one- 


fourth, and the finding used by them during such lost time will be accounted for at the fore- 


rates. 

If any of the hands or laborers shall be inattentive to business, inclined to idleness 
and fail to perform his or her share of labor, the proprietor of his own wiil, or being ’so reqnir- 
ed by a majority of the other hands, may diseharge him or her from the farm, and shall pa 
the party so discharged six dollars a month from the date of this contract, if a first class hand, 
and proportionally Jess of any other class. .The proprietor may also discharge any of the 
laborers for other sufficient causes, such as theft or other immoral conduct, insolence of demea- 
nor, and a failure te comply with the regulations herein prescribed. A hand or hands may 
be substituted in the place of any discharged, upon his subscribing this contract, and in the 
distribution of the crop he shall be charged with the amount paid the party whose place he 


supplies. , 

Pourth. The hands in ch of teame*shall be responsible for the care and good condition 
of their animals, and for their ess and implements, and if any shall be lost or mislaid or 
unnecessarily injured, they shall account for the value thereof; and all other barids shall like- 
wise be responsible for the tools and implements with which they usually work, a::id account 
for the value of any that may be lost. 

Fifth. Labor shall commence at sunrise and end at sunset. Half an hour in the morning 
will be allowed for breakfast, and one hour and a half at mid-day for dinner during the months 
of October, November, December, January, February, March, and April, and three-fourths of 
an hour for breakfast and two hours for dinner during the other months of the year. In, this 
contract teamsters and ploughmen are alone reckoned first class hands, and receive the largest 
compensation ; and they are required to be at the stables at day-break to feed, groom and pre- 

their animals for work at sunrise, and also to give them the proper care after being 
rought to the stables at night. If any teamster shall be sick, or otherwise absent from duty, 
any other hand may be assigned to his work and receive his increased pay for the time so em- 


, . The women employed on the farm will be allowed one half of each Satu for 
washing and mefiding, except during harvest; and respites from labor for ail hands will be 
allowed by the proprietor at such times as the business of the farm will permit. 


2.—LAWS OF SOUTH CAROLINA REGULATING THE STATUS OF 
THE FREEDMEN. 


THE following act was passed at a recent session of the Legislature of 
South, Carolina ; ‘ 

Section 1. Be it enacted, de., That all persons hitherto known in law in 
this State as slaves, or as free persons of color, shall have the right to make 
and enforce contracts, to sue, sued, to be. affiants and give evidence, to 
inherit, to purchase, lease, sell , hold, convey and real and personal 
property, make wills and testaments, and to have and equal benefit of 
the rights of personal security, personal liberty and private property, and of 
all remedies and proceedings for the enforcement and protection of the same 
as white persons now have, and shall not be subjected to any other or dif- 
ferent punishment, pain or penalty 7 the commission of any act or offence, 
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o- such as are prescribed for white persons committing like acts or 
offences. 

Suc. 2. That all Acts and parts of Acts specially relating to ns lately 
slaves and free persons of color, contrary to the provisions of Act, or in- 
consistent with any of its provisions, be, and the same are hereby, repealed ; 
Provided, That nothing therein contained shall be construed to’ repeal so 
much of the 8th section of an Act entitled “An Act to establish and regulate 
po 9 Fras relations of persons of color, and to amend the law in relation 

rs and vagrancy, ratified the twenty-first ys fd December, in the 
pil sg : our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, as enacts that 
— ge between a white person and a person of color hall be illegal and 
vo 

Ratified September 21, 1866. 


3.—CONDITION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


From the recent report of General Howard, Superintendent of the Freed- 


men’s Bureau, we extract the following : 
Number of Rations issued in each State from June 1, 1865, to June 1, 1866. 








State. To Refugees. To Freedmen. Total. 
‘.. SERRE TET Ts, 8,996 2,052,0094 2,061,0954 
North Carolina ......... 00... ceeces 6,314 1,814,966 1,821,280 
South Carolina ..............-..e+- 44,563 625,603 670,166 
GOB ih 05 655. 5 PaaS oe 00d PO 19,462 537,7783 557,240} 
Pee PROTEC 1,449,761 649,656 2,099,417 
WA, cis sc sp cae ccs ts oheseee 2,716 18,303 16,024 
Mississippi. . id ve vdaw ds see eee 829,542 368,198} 
ES 9,,7104 370,087 879,7174 
Tey cies, ha wiedos:.. 7c 259 8,040 8,307 
Missouri and Arkansas ......... .1,158,0524 421,183 1 4 
Kentucky and Tennessee .........164,718 310,672 475,390 
District of Columbia ................ 8,549 508,159 50,708 

TOR ie hitches 2,901,7674 7,141,0124 10,042,7794 


MEDICAL WORK. 
The medical work of the Bureau has been —— in the face of many 
obstacles, yet the benefit to the freedmen has been incalculable. 
The following figures will give some idea of the work : 
Number of freedmen treated in all the States since the ah oe 


ot Sie Benes See 1, TOUS se ends wis peededaneesc cvs dues 148,643 
Ce BU ibaa kn ok. va es cb eke + Ginn ae der Shinn oe 6 d00 08 a9 6 10,286 
Number remaining under treatment June 1, 1866 ....... RR mE 5,437 
Number refugees treated to June 1, 1846 ........ 6... cccerececeences 5,683 
Te BIO 6k ik n'n'n'e.c 0. be ehre Gk « Laehe be 6eemae SA + 000 1x0 829 
Number refugees remaining under treatment June 1, 1866.,........... 196 

EDUCATION, ; 

Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
District of “Columbia beta s-< oe 1 RE + EBS. 74 182 6,552 
WRB oie bo 0 05's sg apiedoenevecesape sss 123 200 11,784 
North Oaroling. ........ 05 .c ccc ence cess eeev ee dl® 136 9,084 
kf, een ery emer) ee 75 145 9,617 
Guat Gobihie ys 2000 bis eb eames cad Webb lig St 79 118 7,702 
VR cb ei AR ts Ce ,-..88 51 . 2,663 
y' MWS TDR RA TEE EERIE ee toe t. ~ oan 
LS oS is ee dies. ctl Nee 62 74 8,000 
yo  teT TT eT PEELE ET cil tie 90 43 4,590 
ree Serer Ty a bases: Hee .85 58 4,122 
yo SER PO re oe Beary aye 42 125 9,114 


* South Carolina has 50 colored and 12 native teachers. + Texas 14 colored teachers. 
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Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 


DOIN 5 iin. os 0s nds ac oe a. gil 80 28 1,584 
| RS RR REE Mes: he aban coe 88 46 2,698 
Kansas......... PPPS gee Se ee Saray 15 24 1,500 
PMG « 0 i. '0's 00 :e dette» otras 5 ahaa > <a 86 101 8,144 

Betabtaalation . «6 s.0-+ +4 nasi ches kea aas.6 « 964 1,389 90,398 


4.—_EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


Ata stovting held recently in Macon, Georgia, the following address was 
adopted, which indicates the kindly feelings of the people of the South 
towards their late slaves : 

We of the South, did not introduce the African race into our a nor 
did we emancipate them ; and we are not therefore responsible either for the 
former servitude or present freedom of the negroes. We do not discuss 
the moral rectitude of slavery as it existed here. Such discussion would be 
altogether fruitless. Slavery has been abolished—effectually and permanent- 
ly abolished. We accept this as an incontrovertible fact, and we disclaim for 
ourselves and in behalf of the bes South, any Le sed revive it. In 
the providence of God, the negroes “have passed suddenly from slavery to 
freshen: They are a numerous race—ignorant, capricious, indolent, with- 
out property, without habits of self-control, and without any just sense of 
obligation to civil authority. The well directed efforts of the churches and 
benevolent owners, who made no professions of religion during the time of 
their servitude, did in fact, elevate them far above their original state of 
barbarism. The Gospel was preached to them, and many of them became 
converts to Christianity and gave reliable evidence of piety. With a con- 
stitutional tendency to fanaticism, ¢hey have been found liable to crade and 
exaggerated conceptions of the plan of salvation; and, therefore, required 
the councils and restraints of their owners. Whatever may have been the 
derelictions of the Southern people, as regards the moral improvement of 
the slaves—and it is not claimed that they came up to the full measure of 
their duty—it is.a pleasing reflection, that the relation of master and slave 
has made more hopeful converts to Christianity, and redeemed from Pagan- 
ism a larger number of our race than any of all the missionary enterprises 
of the last century. Had their slave status continued, it is a fair conclusion 
that the race would in a few, generations have attained to a point of moral 
elevation equal to that of the uneducated laboring classes of any of the 
States of Europe. Without any preparation for the privileges or the duties 
of freedom, as it were in an instant of time, they were freed, and dwell 
among us the victims of a misdirected and unappreciated charity. This 
sudden transition from the restraints of slavery to the license of liberty, has 
thus far proved most disastrous to them. That it should so result, was an 
inevitable necessity. That they should not become demoralized, and rash 
into all manner of excesses, was a conclusion as illogical as would be the 
idea that a planet would retain its place in the solar system, cut loose by a 
fiat of the Almighty, from the control of the law of attraction. It is true 
that a considerable number of the p appreciate the necessity of work 
—are sober and orderly, and are to return to the plantations, and 
although with greatly lessened efficiency, to pursue their former occupations. 
Some of them are respectable mechanics and some are faithful domestics. 
But by far the larger number are fitful, os ee and wholly unreliable for any 
kind of service to themselves or others. nak idamiaee and suffering, 
abound among them. Insufficient or sadiedinies feod, imperfect shelter, 


living in cro’ in small =. and vagabondism in every form and 
shape, induce disease, and ae oe in the cities and towns by 
thousands. This is more rome f the women and children and 


old men. Pitiable indeed is their mow nape ml 

What is to be the ultimate fate of this unfortunate race, belongs to the 
mysteries of God’s Providence. He orders all things well, and it is not for 
us to question the justice of the Divine Administration. We veil our faces 
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in the presence of the all-wise, inscrutable, and merciful Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. If left to pronounce upon the question, in the light of history and 
human reason, we would be. compelled to say, that they are probably destin- 
ed to extinction. They will probably disappear, as the Aborigines of this 
continent have dine, before the march of civilization, conducted by a supe- 
rior race. It is a question which time alone can solve. 

The freedmen are among us, and must remain with us. The question for 
us to settle is this : What are our duties to them, as honorable men and Chris- 
tians? In considering this question, let us not forget that the negroes are 
not responcible for the condition they are now in. om has been thrust 
upon them. That they desired it, may be true ; but they, in this State par- 
ticularly, had no ncy in effecting it. It is a well known fact, that up to 
the fall of the Confederate Government, except in the immediate presence 
of the Federal armies, they were as free from insubordination and violence 
as they had been at any previous time. Our women and children, in their 
unprotected homes, dwelt in safety. They are the objects of compassion— 
not of indignation and revenge. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1—THE PINE FORESTS’ OF THE SOUTH. 


THESE vast creations of Nature, which give character to so large a portion 
of the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, are likely to me 
sources of inexhaustible wealth in the future. A recent writer thus describes 
the modus operandi of a turpentine plantation : 

Having selected a suitable place for operations, which should be where one 
or two thousand acres of proper pines lie in an unbroken body, convenient to 
water transportation, a sufficient number of log cabins should be erected by 
the end of October to accommodate the force it is intended to employ. And 
in November, sometimes late in October, the cutting of the boxes may begin. 

Negroes are generally expert with the axe; and a good axeman can cut 
seventy-five proper boxes between sunrise and sunset. Before the war sev- 
enty4ive boxes was the daily task usually assigned to a hand ; but a first- 
rate hand can cut one hundred boxes per diem. 

At the close of the last box cutting season, we knew ten negro hands to 
cut during two weeks an average of —s 1100 boxes pér ~ 4 They re- 
ceived two ont aoe box and their board. In task work like this, constant 
watchfulness will be necessary to insure faithful execution of the work. One 
foreman or tallyman should not have more than ten or twelve hands under 
his control at one time. He should, if possible, inspect each box as reported 
by the cutter, and see that it is in all respects a proper box. A quart is very 
commonly considered the measure of a proper box ; but very few will be 
found to give the dipper a quart of gum, and after each dipping one pint to 
the box will be accepted as a satisfactory yield. Discretion must be given 
to the cutter in this matter. A tree less than a foot in diameter not 
admit of so large a box as one eighteen inches or two feet in thickness. A 
quart box may cause the fall or the premature decay of trees of medium size, 
while one two feet through will safely and readily admit of two quart boxes. 
In opening a new orchard, however, with plenty of time and of forest to 
operate in, it is advisable to put only one box in each tree. The larger trees 
may be counter-boxed the next season, to procure “ virgin dip,” or to repair 
the damages of fire. 

It is desirable to have experienced box-cutters in opening an orchard ; but 
any good American axeman can learn to cut good boxes in a few days; and 
a force of such laborers, under the careful direction of a foreman who has 
experience, can soon become efficient. 

x cutting should not commence while the sap is up, nor be continued 
in the spring after it rises. During the period of the running of the sap, the 
worms germinated in the chips about the roots of the tree, enter it, and 
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sometimes spread themselves rapidly through the forest, destroying many 
trees in a season. : 

In these latitudes the a may be from ist Nov. to ist April. 

A good box-cutter may box between 8 and 10,000 trees in one season. 

The boxing season about the waters which lie close to the Gulf is shorter, 
= the season of dipping and distilling is longer than in any known turpen- 

e region. 

During the ome season the expense of boxing has been unusually great. 
Almost all of the old orchards have been burned during the war. Virgin dip 
rosin, which can be gathered from new boxes only, was sellitig last winter 
at from $20 to $30 per barrel. All naval store me rs sought thereupon to 
oo new orchards, and many were willing to pay extraordinary prices for 
the necessary labor. Late in the season, last Jan and February, wages, 
including rations, ranged from $20 to $40 per month, and from une cent to 
two cents per box were given, and even in some cases ag high as three cents 
besides rations and } fe 

When the weather in February and March is favorable to the flow of gum, 
the boxes may fill without further cultivation, and be dipped before they 
are “cornered.” Cornering generally follows immediately on the conclusion 
of the boxing. Its object is to so shape the face of the box that the strokes 
of the hackers may be made with advantage. A good hand can corner two 
thousand boxes in a day. From two to four strokes of the axe will suffice to 
cut properly the corners of each box. Bir 

Hacking follows immediately upon the cornering and in it consists mainly 
the “cultivation of an orchard.” It is a tedious sort of labor, little relished 
by the hands of the present day, and is now apt to be unfaithfully performed. 
But on it depends the success of tlie operations. 

In old times turpentine orchards used te be divided into “crops.” A crop 
was supposed to be as much as oné hand could cultivate. About 8,000 new 
boxes made a crop, or 10,000 to 12,000 old boxes. A crop was assigned to 
each good hand, and he was required to hack it over within seven days. Im 
mediately on finishing one he began again, and rehacked his crop. 
After three hackings the boxes will be full of gum, and should be dipped. 
That is, when the labor is properly and uninterruptedly conducted, the boxes 
may be dipped every eighteen or twenty-one days. 

he dipping should be done by hands rr es ee for the purpose, and the 
hackers should continue their work without changing the proper interval 
between the hackings of each tree. 

Before the war negro women and boys used to be employed to dip. It is 
very difficult now to find any hands willing to execute this branch of the 
business. Their hands and clothing become smeared with the gum, and 
even two dollars per diem will not now induce a piny woodsman or freed 
man to dip much turpentine. 

A proper barrel for receiving the crude turpentine is made of good pine 
staves, secured by six light iron hoops. It should contain forty gallons. A 
rectangular opening, about six inches by three inches, is cut in the barrel ; 
the ae sawed out is used to open and close the barrel. 

The dip bucket should contain about four gallons; has a long handle of 
white oak or hickory, which is secured to the bucket by a cross bar. The 
base of this bucket should be of greater diameter than the top. Where the 
boxes are large and full, a good hand can dip four barrels of gum in a day. 
That is, dip a “crop” of 10,000 boxes in seven or eight days, gathering from 
it at each ipping abouty thirty barrels of gum. ; 

As fast as they are filled the dip barrels should be hauled to the still and 
emptied into it. If left in the woods they lose by leakage, and the quality 
of the for yielding spirits of turpentine is impaired. 

A still of the capacity of twenty barrels is a good medium size. Such a 
still in active operation can run two charges per day, and in an emergency, 
even three charges in a day may be turned out ; in a whole season the pro- 
duct may therefore be very » 

The cost, including all the appurtenances of such a still, when ready for 
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work, will be near $3,000, and is the chief item of expense in opening a tur- 
pentine manufactory, after the purchase of the land. 

Rosin barrels are cheaply and loosely made of light pine staves, and for- 
merly with wooden hoops. 

A fast cooper can put up eight or ten rosin barrels a day. His wages will 
be about $50 per month, or twenty cents to thirty cents per barrel. 

The staves for rosin barrels cost at the stump about $5 per thousand, 
heading costs two or three times as much per thousand as the staves. The 
total cost of a rosin barrel made on the place is about fifty cents. 

The barrels for spirits of turpentine should be made with great care, and 
are very costly. A first-class cooper only can make a good turpentine barrel. 
It must be made of well seasoned white oak staves, and strongly hooped 
with substantial iron hoops, The staves cost at the stump $10 per thousand ; 
on the Levee in New Orleans they sell for $30 per thousand. Headings are 
proportionately costly. When the barrel is finished, it is well coated inside 
with glue.two or three times before it is filled with spirits, and it should be 
thickly varnished or painted on the outside. As soon as filled, the bung 
should be securely closed. 

The expenditure for a tarpentine barrel made in the place may be put 
down at about $2; in New Orleans, last spring, good new barrels sold for 
$5 apiece. A good cooper can make two turpenttme barrels per day ; and 
will charge from $1 to $1 50 per barrel. The capacity of a barfel for spirits 
of turpentine is from 40 to 45 gallons: 

Tree dip barrels of crude turpentine should, after distillation, yield two 
proper barrels of rosin, and from eighteen to twenty gallons of spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

With good management, seven gallons of spirits may be expected from 
every barrel of gum. The yield of spirits from an old orchard is almost as 
abundant, and of as good quality, as that from newly opened boxes. And 
indeed, after the first year, the chief profits of an orchard have been derived 
from the spirits of turpentine. 

From the foregoing statement an approximate estimate may be deduced 
of the probable expenditure and yield of an orchard of 100,000 boxes : 


Cost of land, say 2,000 acres... ........e0000: pigkd > eae $2,000 
Ses OF WIE, BOB 05 54k 6 Fs on Ris ok cd Manin bah % hos OR 8,000 
Wages of manager or foreman, at $100 per month ........ 1,200 


Wages of ten good boxers and hackers, at $40 per month.. 4,800 
Wages of cooper, from April to October, at $60 per month. 420 
Wages of distiller, from April to October.....:........... 420 


Wages of teamster, from April to Oct., at $40 per month... 280 
Wages of four hands to dip, during seven months......... 1,200 
Cost of barrels for rosin and spirits ........-...+..0eeeee: 1,000 
WN a FR nn niko dnc sedtrose cab tees to gees 300 
IG Fas «0S as dda s 00 <0 aed hsbc obs cece 800 
Ce RIN ia die 5 os es nercc tones cncens cenvneea 2,000 

Total necessary expenditure.........+..... BL ge sane $17,340 


The yield of such an orchard during the first year, when properly culti- 
vated, should be about 2,500 barrels of “ virgin dip” gum, yielding on distil- 
lation about 1,700 barrels of white rosin and 17,000 gallons of spirits of tur- 
pentine. Estimating rosin at $10 per barrel, and the spirits at 50 cents ~ 
gallon, we have a gross production the first year of about $25,000, with a 
clear profit in money of $8,000 besides the land, the orchard and the still. 
The orchard will last ten years, and the still almost as long. 

During the second year, or after the orchard has been fully opened and 
has been worked, the necessary capital is much diminished, being reduced 
to what will pay the monthly wages of the employees until the distillation 
commences in the spring. After which time the products can always find 
an immediate sale, and should amply suffice to furnish to the place all funds 
required for carrying on the work. 
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REPRESENTING THE VIEWS AND OPINIONS WHICH OBTAINED, AND THE CONDITION 
OF THINGS WHICH EXISTED AT THE DATE OF EACH PAY’s ENTRY, IN THE CONFEDERATE 


STaTEs, 9R IN 
NOTES.—BY THE EDITOR.—1862-3, 


PORTIONS OF THEM; THE ORIGINAL ENTRIES, WITH SUBSEQUENT 


““ Oh, who that shared them ever shall forget 
Th’ emotions of the spirit-rousing time ?” 


“* Now Civil Wounds are ~~. 


A in 
pln. pow A 
nish material for the future historian. 
actor on the 


’s Lorp or Tae Isies. 


d—Peuce lives again.” 
eau Iil.—Acr V. Sc. IV. . 


good faith the results of the war, the editor, in publishing his “ Me- 
Journal,” seeks only to contribute to the history of the times, and to fur- 

Written in the heat of the rab and by an 
uthern side, the material will have national interest ! 


he struggle is 


over, but its deeds belong to the American name. No record of them should be lost. 


TuHuRsDAY, 16th Apri..—Demop-: 
olis, Alabama, evening.—Fleet again 
threaten Port Hudson. 

The movement at Vicksburg is now 
believed to have been a ruse to draw 
off our troops. Heavy retrograde 
movement commenced. 

Return to Demopolis, Ala. Pass 
several o> arama of troops en route 
from Port Hudson to Tennessee. The 
policy may prove unfortunate should 
the enemy be playing us a trick. 


FriIDAY.—Six gunboats and a trans- | poard 


rt yooeet the batteries at Vicks- 
urg night. Some of them were 
injured, one was set on fire and burnt 
in the The intelligence 
causes depression and establishes the 
opinion that the enemy is now about 
to move in good earnest against the 
batteries above and below. 

Our troops are ordered back to 
Port Hudson, and action there‘is re- 
garded imminent. 

Effect of the defeat of the enemy 
at Charleston is said to be stunning 
at home. 

Hooker reported to be ready to 
move upon Richmond. 

Yankee expeditions are committing 

t havoc on both sides of the Mis- 

ppi and into the interior between 
Vicksburg and Helena. Negro forces 
are being organized everyw 


Mosite, April 15, 1868. 

Intelli having reached this city not 
long since, that the squadron blockading the 
mouth of the Mississippi had a few transports 
Meing’ idly around, a great desire on the part 
some of the adventurous spirits of this 
was manifested to capture a prize. 
About ten days since, Captain Andrews and a 
party of some fifteen embarked in a yawl on 
a voyage of discovery, all equipped in the 





latest style, with several small batteries of 
navy six’s—each man to work his own gun. 
They arrived at their destination on Tuesday 
morning, and resolved forthwith to have a 
prize, and to board the first vessel they 
saw, and, running afoul of the Illinois, carry- 
ing two hundred and fifty men and six guns, 
of course they “ changed their base.” 

It was not long before they came across the 
transport steamer Fox, formerly the tow-boat 
Whittemore, of New Orleans, and was captured 
from the Confederates at the fall of that city. 
When she was discovered she was lying at a 
coal yard at Pass a l'Outre, one of the mouths 
of the Mississippi. They waited till the dark - 
ness should set in, when they resolutely 
ed her, making her crew of twenty-three 
men all prisoners, 


SPIRITED DEBATRIN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Ricumonp, April 16, 1863. 

In the English house of Commocs, on the 
27th, a debate in relation to the Alabama took 
place. The solicitor-general said the American 
government had all along denied to Great Bri- 
tain the rights of neutrals allowed by interna- 
tional law, of which they themselves had been 
the sxongnet asserters. That government was 
only entitled to ask this government to carry 
out the Jaw as it would if it was concernéd 
itself, and to administer the laws as English 
laws are always administered, not on suspicion, 
but on evidence, [Cheers.] 

Mr. Baring expressed regret at the speech 
of the solicitor which must be offensive to the 
Americans, 

Mr. Bright expressed similar views and de- 
elared that the builders of the Ovieto were 
now bnilding other gunboats, and that the 
ben also constructing formidable rams 
for Contederates, 


Mr. Laird said rifles were as deadly as ves- 
sels without guns, He had seen manifests at 
the custom house of rifles shipped to the 


Northern States, by the celebrated firm of 
Baring, Brothers & Oo., of Liverpoot. [Loud 
cheers.] He had been asked to build ships, 
complete with guns, for the Federal govera- 
meat, and read letters to prove this amidst loud 
chéers. He was, therefore, astonished at the 
outery in America. He would rather be 
handed down to posterity as the builder of a 
dozen Alabamas, than as the man who cried up 
the institutions of another coun which 
have redaced liberty to mockery. [Cheers.] 
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SarurpDay.—Reports from New 


Orleans, that our gunboats, “ Queen. 


of the West ” and “ Diana,” were de- 
stroyed on Grand Lake Louis, and 
that our forces, having evacuated Cen- 
terville, were ongegs | up the Teche. 
The intelligence is disheartening. 

Sunpay anpD MonpDay.—Northern 
papers begin now to admit that they 
sustained a crushing defeat at 
Charleston, and say that the attack 
will not be renewed for a long time, 
if ever. 

Enemy attempting to cross the 
Coldwater, Mississippi, are driven 
back by our forces under McCulloch, 
He was again repulsed at Grand 
Ridge, near Newbern, N. C., by Major 
Nethereutt. 

TuEspay.—A grand Federal raid 
in three columns is reported advanc- 
ing upon Mississippi from several 
points on the Memphis and Charles- 
ton and Hernando roads. The reign 
of tyranny is completed in Kentucky, 
and the death penalty is inflicted 
by Burnside with an unsparing hand. 

It is stated by Northern papers that 
Burnside’s death penalty order in- 
cludes the carriers of secret mails, the 
writers of letters sent by secret mails, 
recruiting officers captured within 


the Federal lines, ns agreeing 
to pass the Federal lines for the pur- 
pose of joining the Confederate ser- 


vice, ers found concealed within 
the lines belo ; to the enemy. 
and all within who harbor, 


conceal, feed and <lothe the enemy. 
He also adds: The habit of declaring 
sympathy for the enemy will be no 
a tolerated, and persons so of- 
fending will be with a view 
to trial for treason or expulsion. All 
officers and soldiers are specially 
charged with the execution of the 
order. 

Grant’s change of plan before Vicks- 
burg, is understood to be the result 
of pengmpto ry orders from Lincoln, 
through Gen. Thomas. The- Missis. 
sippi must be opened and at once. 

EDNESDAY.—Have been spending 

a few days in the cane brakes of Ala- 

bara he Cw 4 prospect is very en- 
. Very tte cotton planted. 

contribute heavil 
coma the | support 
has not yet felt the 

THuRspay.—In 


of the army. It 
rs of war, 
to leave for 





Jackson but am detained by reports 
that the enemy’s cavalry have made 
a daring raid into the heart of Mis- 
sissippi, cutting the railroad and cap- 
turing trains between Meridian and 
Jackson, thus cutting off communica- 
tion with the Western army. The 
news creates intense excitement. It 
is even feared that a dash will be 
made in this quarter, which is en- 
tirely meueorene’. There are no 
troops at Demopolis or Selma. 

Gen. Wheeler's cavalry have swam 
the Tennessee, capturing arms, pris- 
oners, and stores. 

A gunboat and five transports ran 
the batteries at Vicksburg, last night. 


Two of them were disabled. e 
enemy have now a very wae Se os 
between Vicksburg and Port 


McMinnville, Tennessee, is in od. 
session of the enemy. The fight at 
Tuscumbia was a desperate hand to 
hand affair. 

NEGRO LABOR IN LOUISIANA. 

The Federal nie marvel in the gulf depart- 
ment is en — he supposes to be hu- 
manitarian principles in the use of negro laber 
in such portions of the country as he thinks 
“ subjugated,” and it be 4 base by the regu- 


co Pande © Bat ite p of 
employer and em loyet t > t little pur- 
pose for the benefit of The w: 


rovided for a but nomi tal these, 
the premium allowed on from aie 
crops, will not spprostinate in pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the v. of Dg yg Deveesines 
allowed deserving hands by every humane 
master. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. We agree to work on this plantation 
for one eg Tonnes and to do such a day's work as 
"'G. We will obey the manager ip all thi 

ew manager in ngs, 
_—ea* him oe cnbuen these rules against 
all offenders. 

8. Lost time will be deducted. Lazy work 
will cause a deduction of wages. Tasks wili 
be given when possible. 

4. We will go to ses at ot doxteht, and will 
work until dark, takin Sr number as 
hours for meals. For be too late at getti 
out, ten minutes after the tap of ‘fe be 
a fine of ten cents. Habitual laziness, bel 
ing, quarreling, or breaking any other rule, 
expulsion from the with loss of all back 
men to the hospital fand. All fines go to 

5. All "uli will be gh their cabins at the 
last tap of the bell, and to remain there till 
the first bell in the morning, under a fine of 
ten cents for each a 

6. The w: one dollar per month for 
women and boys; ot apedaian for field hands, 
and three dollars for mechanics—or one twen- 
tieth of. the crops with clothing and rations 
usually furnish 

7. hand will be responsible for loss or 
damage to aad tools, or other ss 
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8. Each famiiy will be allowed half an acre 
for a garden. Be 

9. No liquor will be sold or bought on the 

lace by any one, under a fine of one dollar 

the first offense. Liquor will be — 
the hospital, and sold for the general fund. 

10. ‘No one wil! leave the place without a 
written pass. 

11. We will appear in clean clothes on every 
Sunday morning—fine ten cents. ? 

12. All disputes among ourselves will be 
brought before the manager, whose decision 
we will abide by. 

18. During grinding, we will make our 
usual watch, being entitled to ten cents each 
night, and fifty cents for each Sanday’s work. 

14. If over five hogsheadsof sugar are raised 
to each hand, the proprietor will divide five 
dollars for each hogshead over that number. 
The hand who has the greatest number of 
credit marks and the fewest number of bad 
marks, will be entitled to the highest prize 
#25), with five prizes of $15 each, twenty of 

10, and the balance will be divided equally 
among the hands. : 

Fripay, 24th Aprru.—Excitement 
still continues in regard to the cay- 
alry raid in Mississippi. I esca 
capture by not leaving at the time 
intended. An attack is e 
upon Meridian, and active defences 


are pressed. p 
SarurDay.—Gen. Gholson and Col. 
Barteau met and routed the Federal 
cavalry near Okalona, Mississippi. 
Monpay.—The following addi 
tinal particulars of the raid are pub- 
lished. The movement upon Enter 
prise was frustrated by timely arrival 


of troops. 
THE FEDERALS BELOW. 

The expedition under Colonel (now actin 
pegeser) Grierson, the movements of whic 
in Mississippi are just now attracting so much 
attention, consists of a cavalry force, as fol- 
lows: 7th lilinois, Col. Printz; 6th Illinois, 
Lieut.-Col. Loomis; and 2d lowa, command- 
er’s name unknown, They have with them a 
battery of light artillery, two-pounders, under 
command of Capt. Smith, company ©, 6th 
Illinois. The force is estimated at fifteen bun- 
peo wd a B= ‘ ba on mr 16th 
ns throu ey, 8s., and over 
mue! Vif the route taken 4 Gen. Van Dorn in 
his raid upon Wolly Springs. At Garlands- 
ville they were fired on by the citizens, and 
one man killed, Another had bis arm broken. 
The wounded man with Sergt. Hiram C. Allen, 
company ©, 6th Ilinois—who was sick—were 
left with the citizens, The latter has arrived 
in this city a prisoner, and gives the above in- 
formation as to the commanders, strength of 
the corps, ete. He aiso states it was generally 
understood that after crossing and destroying 
the New Orleans road, they were to endeavor 
ad + Piorent to their operations 

our former reports as 
at Newton are confirmed by the superintend- 
ent of the Southern Ex company, who 


came over the road, reaching the ty a 


Ps In addition he informs us 
thirty-six soidiers in the ho at place, 
and carried off three cases of surgical instru- 





ments. The sefe at the railroad depot was 
also broken open ard the funds abstracted. 
The money was returned, however, by order 
of the commanding officer, with the exception 
of fifteen hundred dollars that it was claimed 
some of the men had stolen. 

The main body of the party, in the move- 
ment upon Enterprise, was halted at Dr. 
Hodges’, about five miles out, where they re- 
maincd several hours. A detachment was 
sent in to take the place, and they advaneed 
with the greatest confidence. Forturately the 
85th Alabama, under Lieutenant Col. Good- 
a about the ee time, and = 

ie advancing party as they were approaching 
the bridge. As our men were about to open & 
fire, a flag of truce was raised, when a parley 
ensued, and the demand for a surrender was 
made. Col, G. was expecting reinforcements 
every moment, and asked titne to consider. 
The Yankees then fell back, and General 
Loring arrived shortly after with the 12th 
Louisiana, Colonel seott, and the Tth Ken- 
tucky, Major Bell, pursuit was commenced, 
when it was found the advance had fallen 
back to the main body, and all had gone. A 
fruitless effort to come up with them was 
made some miles further, but they had evi- 
amy become alarmed and feared an eneoun- 


r. 

At Dr. Hodges’, where the main body halted 
several hours, they occupied the time in drill- 
ing, cooking, ete. -They had with them thir- 
teen negroes, leading extra horses. Some of 
them entered the doctor’s inclosure and re- 
quired his daughters to furnish them provi- 
sions, which was done to the extent of cooked 
articles on hand. The rose bushes and flower 
beds of the young ladies were also sadly de- 
Pr gp by the unwelcome visitors, but beyond 

is, our informant says y~ did no damage, 
nor did they insult ies. The doctor 
himself was absent. 


TuESDAY.—Enemy is preparing to 
enforce his conscript act. A lar 
rtion of his army is rapidly finons 
ing the term of its enlistment. 
EDNESDAY. — General Burnside 
is said to be marching upon Cumber- 
land Gap with the intention of pene- 
trating t Tennessee. 
He will be-met by Marshall, Breck- 


enridge, Pegram and Buckner. 
ARMING OF NEGROES. 
Speich of Adjutunt-Generat Thomas 
utant-Genera a8 
at Lake or eldente. 

Fe.iow-Sorpens;: I came here with full au- 
thority from President of the United 
States to announce the policy which, after 
matare deli has been determined up- 
on by the wisdom of the nation; it 1s my duty 
to make known to you the nature of that po- 


authorities at Washington are pee 
much pained to hear—and [ think with tru 

in many cases—that this poor, unfortunate 
race has been turned from ns—refused admit- 
tance within our lines. This is not the way to 
use uestion came up in 
Washington, what was best to be done with 
this unfortunate race. They are crowding 
upon us in vast numbers. ‘he number has 
become so large already as to compel us to 








s 
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make some provision for them. What will we 
do with them? You cannot send them North. 
Yon all know the udices of the Northern 
States against receiving large numbers of the 
. Some have already passed 
laws forbidding them to come within their 
borders, and at this or in some States, per- 
sons who have brought them have been ar- 
raigned before the courts to answer for the vio- 
lation of State enactments. : 

Look along the river, and see the number of 
deserted plantations on its borders. There is 
the place to put these men—where they can be 
made self-sustaining and self-supporting. 

Allof you will some day be on et duty, 
and [ charge you that, if any of this unfortun- 
ate race come to your lines, you will not repel 
them, but receive them cordially, and send 
them within your lines. They are to be en- 
couraged to come in. They are to be received 
kindly. They are tobe fed and clothed. They 
are to be armed. 

I hope to hear that; in this large, this splen- 
did division, as I know it to be—veterans, 
as Napoleon would call them, for you ’re 
veterans—I hope to hear that, before I 
leave, I shall be able to raise at least a regi- 
ment from this division. I don’t want to stop 
at one regiment—I must have two. I have 
two from the division below—more than two 
I woud like to raise on this river twenty regi- 
ments before I go back. I shal! take the wo- 
men and children, and the men who cannot go 
into our army organizations, and put them on 
these plantations; then take these regiments 
and putthem in the rear. They cannot guard 
the rear. yee the country well, they 
will be able to t out these accursed guer- 
rillas, and drive them from the land. When I 
get regiments raised in this way, you may 
sweep out into the interior as far as you 
fesse, Recollect that, for every regiment of 

lacks I raise, I reiease a regiment of whites 
to face the foe in the field. 


THuRSDAY.~Lincoln has proclaimed 
Western Virginia a State! 

Yankees believe that Vicksburg 
has been evacuated. 

Riosmonp, April 28. 

Nor‘ hern dates of 27th have been received. 

Dispatches from General McNeal, dated 
Cape Girardeau, April 25th, claims the repulse 
of a rebel force of eight thousand strong, un- 
der General Price at that point. The rebels 
had taken position at last accounts, and were 
preparing to assault the works. The Federals 
were reinforced by two regiments that had ar- 
rived to aid them. The I:test dispatch says 
the rebels were retreating. Advices from 
New Orleans give glowing accoants of Banks’ 
suecesses. General Grover had captured the 
celebrated sait mines, and destroyed the 
works. Sixteen huhdred rebels had been cap- 
tared, and more were being taken. 


Frrpay, May 1.—Leave Demopolis 
for Jack:ion. Spend a night at Meri- 
dian. The importance of holding 
this point where several railroads 
connect is so obvious that a strong 
foree should be kept up. Had the 
enemy come direcfly here the other 
day it must have fallen. The loss 
would have been immense. 
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SATURDAY.—Pass Newton, theseat 
of the recentraid. Our train is among 
the first to pass since the destruction 
of the road. The vandals tore up 
or burnt the bridges for the space of 
five miles (mostly unimportant ones, 
however) and destroyed two trains of 
freight cars. The locomotives can be 
restored. Loss otherwise will not 
be heavy, as fortunately there was 
but small freight. Only one or two 
houses were burnt, Citizens of New- 
ton say that the enemy were disap- 
pst | in missi the perpen 
train, and were evidently ill at ease 
and anxious to be off. They robbed 
most of the houses. The officers did 
not restrain them. 

Yankees having crossed the Rap- 
pahannock above Fredricksburg, 
are repulsed by Mahone’s Brigade. 
Those who crossed below are en- 
trenching. A great battle is immi- 
nent.* 

FEDERAL WAGON TRAIN DESTROYED — BANKS 
FALLING BACK. 

Our intelligence last nny | leads us to be- 
lieve that the announcement of the occupation 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, by Gen. Banks, was 
without foundation. The unfavorable — 
came to this city in such a direct manner that 


its correctness was not doubted, and it was 


generally believed that General Taylor had 
bee! lied bandon the town, Dis- 


n 
d terday, 

Pimore favorable ecloring, to the. situation. 
General Banks had, as we have every reason 
to believe, advanced within twenty or thirty 
miles of Alexandria, when General Moulton 
succeeded in getting in his rear and destroy- 
ing a wagon-train of one hundred and seventy 
wagons, loaded with ordnance, etc. This loss 
not only compelled a halt of the Federal 
column, but forced it to fall back about von f 
miles. The statement.appears to be authenti- 
cally made, and we have no reason to doubt 

its truthfulness. 
SunDAY.—Spent the day in Jack- 
son. Great excitement prevails in 
rd to the enemy’s movements, 
and the city is believed to be in much 
danger. By order of the command- 
ing general the Confederate treasury 
office was removed yesterday to Mo- 
bile, and with it went all the funds and 
valuable documents of my own office. 
I must follow today. General Pem- 
berton is removing all his Commis- 
sary, Quarter-Master, and Ordnance 
stores into Vicksburg. It is thought 
he intends to shut himself up there 
and stand a siege, which would leave 
this portion of the State an easy prey 
to the enemy. We have undoubtedly, 
after a severe battle, and pressed by 
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overwhelming numbers, been com- 
— to retreat before the enemy 

Grand Gulf and Port Gibson. 
Jackson is entirely open, and may be 
cut off at any moment by a raid. 

MonpDay.—General Forrest has had 
another success over the enemy, He 
met and repulsed them near Decatur 
and is in pursuit. 

The enemy has made a raid upon 
the Central, Virginia and Fredericks- 
burg railroad, but did not effect much 
injury. They have taken lessons from 
us and threaten to tqual us in this 
kind of work. The telegraph says 
we have again destroved the track 
and a bridge on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. 

Reach Mobile to-day. 

TUEsDAY.—Telegraphed that Jack-. 
son on the Rappahannock has captur- 
ed 5000 prisoners. Forrest continues 
his successes in North Alabama. 

Jackson. {May 4.—The extra Mississippian 
says General i fell back from his posi- 
tion at Grand Gulf, being attacked by over- 
whelming nambers and outflanked. ; 

The 8ist Louisiana was vaptared. 

The fighting was desperate, and the loss 
very heavy on both sides, 

Gen. Bowen ocerpies a position east of 
Grand Gulf and south of Bayou Pierre, with 
Port Gibson between him and the enemy. 

Governor Pettes says that no serious ter 
has occurred near Grand Guif.’ He wishes the 
ae to have confidence in the result, and 

come to the rational! and deliberate conclu- 
sion that the whole State can be held. 

A few towns on the-.rivér will probably be 
taken temporerily, but means will be taken 
to meet the enemy at every point assailed, 
driving him back. He thinks affairs not half 
80 gloomy as three days ago. 

The enemy are reported at Pontotee 7,000 
strong, menacing a march on Meridian via 
Columbus. 

Wirt Adams ambushed Grierson at Ainite 
bridge. He let three companies when 
he opened fire, killing and wounding several. 

Col. Prince ordered his regiment to 5 
the men refused, when Prince at 
head of some men, and was mortally wounded. 
bv is since dead, and his body in our posses- 
sion. 

The three companies escaped to Baton 
Rouge. The remainder are hemmed in and 
will probably be captured. 


Apprehensions begin to, exist for 
the safety of Mobile, should the ene- 
my march upon Jackson and ap- 
proach Mobile upon the land side. 
General Buckner publishes the fol- 
lowing address. 


Heapquarters DerarRtMent oF THE GULP, } 
Mosite, May 4, 1863. 


To the Citieensand Residents of Mobileand 
South Alabama : 
The call I wiade upon you in December last 
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to organize for of local defence has 
been but impe ly responded to. Since 
that period, strong and extensive fortifications 
have been which would enable 


constructed, 

the citizens alone, with but slight assistance 
from the army, to hold Mobile against a for- 
midable attack. I now call upon you Ste to 
organize into companies, battalions and regi- 
ments, Positions in the works will be as- 
signed you. Your duties will be limited to 
the defence of your own homes. Without an 
organization in advance of an attack you can 
do nothing, unless to excite the fears of the 
women and children who have a right to look 
to you fur protection. Many of you have de- 
ferred your organization use, in your 
opinion, “the time had not come.” I hope 
you will agree with me that “the time has 
now come.” If you were now organized Mo- 
bile might rest secure if her strength. A 
prompt response to this call will still render her 
secure. Delay will endanger your homes, and 
expose those who are most dear to you to the 
insults of an enemy whose history has never 
shown them capable of a generous or magnan- 
imous act. Imitate your brothers of Charles- 
ton and Savannah, of South Carolina and 
Georgia. At the signal of danger in those 
cities the youth of sixteen an@ the veteran of 
eighty alike responded to the call. Will you 
permit it to be recorded in history that you 
are less patriotic than the citizens of your sis- 
ter cities? If any citizen or resident of Mo- 
bile still thinks that the time has not come 
for him to make preparations to defend his 
home, let him make arrangements at once for 
leaving the city when danger arrives. No 
man who is able to bear arms will then be 
permitted to remain unless he belongs to 4 
military organization. 

Men of South Alabama, Mobile is one of the 
frontiers which covers your own homes. Or- 
ganize yourselves into companies to aid her 
patriotic citizens in her defence. Citizens of 
Alabama, if you but discharge the duty which 
your noble women and your country have a 
Pe to expect, I can assure you of safet 
of this important point. But as your friend, 
let me entreat you not to sleep in security 
when vigilance and o ization should be 
your motto. Re the condition of com- 
panies immediately to ee Gen, Slangh- 
ter, who is hereby with the organiza- 
tion, . B. BUCKNER, 

Major Generai Commanding. 


All the troops have been withdrawn 


from Mobile and sent to Mississippi or 
Tennessee. 


WEDNESDAY.—The dispatch which 
announced a great victory on the 
Rappahannock, received late yester- 
day, is as follows :— 


Ricumonp, May 4—The following dispatch 
has just been received : 
Mitrorp, May 3. 


-“ President Davis: Yesterday Geu. Jack- 
son penetrated to the rear of the enemy and 
drove him from all his positions from Wilder- 
ness to within one mile of Ohancellorsyille. 
He was engaged at the same time in front by 

t's divisions. 


two of Longstree 

“This e battle was renewed, He 
was dislodged all his positiéns around 
Chancellorsville, and driven back tewards the 
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Eappahaanosk, over which he is now retreat- 


Many prisoners are taken, and the enemy's 
loss in killed and wounded is large. 

* We have again to thank Almighty God for 
& great victory. 

“ Lregret to state that Gen. Paxton is eet, 
Gen. Jackson severely, and Gens. Heath an 
A. P. Hill slightly wounded. 

“Signed, R. E. LEE, Commanding.” 


That in regard to Forrest’s hand- 
= cavalry movement is also an- 
nexed. 


Cuatranooga, May 4.—A 5) dispatch 
to the Rebel, of this date, from Rome via 

says; - : 

“Gen. Pecaaal yesterday accomplished the 
most brillient feat of the war in the capture of 
Col. Strail’s entire command, consisting of 
1600 infantry. 

“He pursued them from Courtland, Ala., 
and captured them two miles from the Georgia 
line, and twenty miles from Rome, after fight- 
ing incessantly for five days and nights. 

“Gen. Forrest's loss is 10 men killed and 
40 wounded. 

“ His reception in Rome yesterday was a 
triumphant ovation. A salute of twenty guns 
was fired, and a thousand ladies veland 
him with smiles and tears of gratitude.” 

ArLanta, May 4.—Passengers by the State 
road report that the enemy 1600 strong, and 
400 “ contrabands,” have been captured at 
Cassville, [now Bartowville.] The Federal 
loss was 50 killed; our loss 10 killed. 

A special — from Col, Lee, at Etowah, 
confirms the above. 


A later dispatch from General Lee, 
dated May 5. 
“ To Hix Exceli President Davis: 

“ At the close of the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, on Sunday, the enemy was reported ad- 
vancing from Fredericksburg in our* rear. 
Gen. McLaws was sent back to arrest his 
progress, and repulsed him handsomely that 
afternoon. Learning that his force consisted 
of two corps under Gen. Sedgwick, I deter- 
mined to attack him, and marched back yes- 
terday with Gens. Anderson and Whiting, 
uniting with McLaws, and early in the after- 
noon succeeded, by the blessing of Heaven, in 
driving General Sedgwick over the river. 

“We have recceupied Fredericksburg, and 
no enemy remaips south of the Rappahannock 


or in its vicinity. 
(Signed) R. EK. LEE, General.” 


THurspay.—Lee’s recent fight at 
Chancellorsville is said to be one of 
the bloodiest of the war, and the loss 
on both sides is heavy. The enemy’s 
entrenchments were carried. Pris- 
soners representing 40 regiments 
taken. . of our artillery cap- 
tured. General Jackson lost an arm. 

Fray, May 8.—Another Yankee 
raid is antici in the direction of 
Talledega, : 

Gen. Kirby Smith has reached Alex- 
andria, La., with large feinforcements, 
and is confident of driving Banks’ 
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Yankee army back to Berwick’s 

Bay, and relieve the Attakapas coun- 

v2 Three of our gunboats are at 
exandria, above the Falls. 

General Lee telegraphs again: | 


Cuan May 7. 
To His Prestdent Davie: 

After driving k across the Rappa- 
hannock on the night of the 4th, I returned 
on yee * a be ee 
was de a w contin 
the Bee, 3 >gay 

In Fa troops in position, on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, to attack Hooker, I ascertained 
that he had abandoned his fortified position. 
The line of skirmishers pressed forward 
until they came within range of the enemy's 
batteries planted north of the Rappahannock, 
which, from the configuration of the ground 
completely commanded this side; his ay 
therefore escaped with the loss of a few ad- 
ditional prisoners. 

(Signed.) LEE. 

SarurpDAy.—A Confederate war 
steamer, iron clad, said to have es- 
caped from the Clyde, is receiving 
her armament on the coast of France. 
Fourteen other vessels of the Alaba- 
ma class re to have sailed ; but 
this news is thought too good to be 
true. With such a navy we should 
soon sweep the seas. 

General Van Dorn has been assas- 
sinated at Columbia, Tenn: His loss 
to our cause will be irreparable. He 
was one of the greatest cavalry lead- 
ers in the world. 

Enemy said to be entrenching on 
the other side of the Big Black. Re- 


inforcements reported on their way 
to poe South Carolina 
and Virgin 


Enemy driven from Tupelo, Miss. 
All citizens of New Orleans refus- 
ing the oath which subjects them to 
the conscription are uired by 
Banks to depart by the 15th May. 
The order is another piece of tyran- 
y: 

5 P. M. ous victory over rae 
army “ magnificent.” e 
have 10,000 prisoners, it is said. 

Ricumonp, May 8,—The following has becn 


"hose Any or Nortn. V 
DQUARTERS y Or NORTH, VY TRGINT 
‘May 7, 1863, 


General Orders No, 52. 
With heartfelt gratification the General 
commanding eg oor gente the army his sense of 
displayed by officers and 
the arduous 0) in which 


’ 


tangled 
eo See oe ae D 
miles distant, and by that valor w. has 
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triamphed on so many fields, forced him to 

seek og Sanees the ba aman nn i 
While this Gontens e 

the praise an qrotitede of the Se we 

especially ealled upon to return thanks 


to the Only Giver of victory for the signal 
deliverance he has wrought. 

It is, therefore, earnestly recommended 
that the troops unite on Sunday next in 
ascribing to the Lord of Hosts the glory due 
“Let to bet cing, forget th 

t us not in our own re e@ 
brave soldiers who have in defence of 
their country; and while we mourn their loss 
let us resolve to emulate their noble example, 

The army and the country alike lament the 
absence, for a time, of one to whose bravery, 
energy and skill they are so much indebted 
for success. 

The following letter from the President of 
the Confederate States is presented to the 
army as an expression of his appreciation of 
their services. 

“f have received your dispatch, and I re- 
verently unite with you in giving praise to 
God for the success with whi He has 
crowned our armies. In the name of the peo- 
ple I offer cordial thanks to yourself and to the 
troops under your command for this addition 
to the unprecedented series of great victories 
which your army has achiev 

“The universal rejoicing produced by this 
happy result will be mingled with general 
regiet for the good and brave men numbered 


among the killed.” 
(Signed) R. E. LEE. 


SunDay.—It appears that the raid 

under General plese who has 

probably escaped, effected much 

damage to our railroads, and ap- 
roached to within two miles of 
ichmond. 

Another attack upon Charleston is 
threatened, but there is little likeli- 
hood of it. 

Enemy’s loss in killed, wounded 
and prisoners in the recent battle of 
the Rappahannock estimated at 
80,000. Our own loss 9,000. We 
captured fifty-three poe of artillery 
and lost fourteen. In advance of the 
fight the Northern papers heralded 
the great Napoleonic qualities of 
Hooker and re, ed our ture 
to be inevitable. Their intrench- 


In his great tribulation is 
said to be calling for 500,000 fresh 
troops ! 

Meanwhile Confederate troops are 
pouring into Mississippi from the 


Monpay, May 11.—Sad, sad news 
today, which will put the nation in 
mourning. The greatest of our he- 
roes is dead ! , 
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General Kirby Smith is reported 
with 10,000 raw troops to have 
driven back and defeated General 
Banks near Alexandria, La. 


CRESS SALT 
Death of Stonewall Jackson. 


Ricumonp, May 10,—Gov. Letcher received 
an official dispatch this p. m. announcing the 
death of General Jackson at Guineas, at 31 
p.m. He died from the combined effects 
wounds and an attack of pneumonia, His 
body will be brought to this city to-morrow 
by special train. 








Vailandigham has been arrested 
by mili authority. Great excite- 
ment in the northwest, and an out- 
break at Dayton, Ohio. 

TursDAY.—Roebuck in English 
Parliament says the nation “tired of 
Yankee insolence and bravado, is pre- 
pared for war.” He is loudly cheered. 

General Jackson lost his life by the 
accident of being fired upon by his 
own men in mistake. Alas! alas! 

The enemy lost in killed and 
wounded near Fredericksburg, one 
major and four brigadier generals, and 
a host of colonels, and majors and 
captains, as reported in the New 
York papers. 

Price is said to have chastised the 
enemy at St. Francis River, Missouri. 

Troops continue to pour into Mis- 
sissipp!—both armies are reinforcing, 
and a great battle cannot be long de- 
layed, 

POSITION OF GRANT'S ARMY, 

Willow Springs, Rocky 8 and Cay- 
uga, lie at intervals of seven miles apart in a 
straight line parallel with Big Black, from 
which they are abont four miles distant, 
while Bayou Pierre runs in their rear at a 
considerable less distance. Willow Springs is 
about ten miles from Grand Gulf, and Cayuga 
is about thirty-two miles west-south- west 
from and twelve miles from the 
Southern Railroad at Edward's depot and Big 

lack bridge. It will thus be seen that Grant 
occupies a position very favorable to resisting 
an attack on his right, as forming front in that 
direction his flanks would rest upon the two 
streams named, and if worsted he can retreat 
upon Grand Gulf, At the same time, it isa 
very pretty line to cut in two, and if, while 
the fresh a ~ now arriving should attack 
his right, while the Vicksburg garrison threw 
themselves between Willow Springs and 
Grand Gulf, Grant would be in an awkward 


Crystal Springs, Mics., has been oc- 

cupied by the enemy and thus our 

road connection with Port Hud 
son is broken. 
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General Orders No. 61. 

With deep grief the commanding General 
announces to the army the death of Jackson, 
who expired on the 10th, at three and a quarter 
—< a Pe a — Fo quergy $ 

8 and good soldier, the decree o 
an- Ail Wise Provide poilhy: Be «Soe tap 
But while we mourn his death, we feel that 
his spirit still lives and will inspire the whole 
army with his indomitable courage and un- 
shaken confidence in God—our hope and our 
strength. Let his name be the watchword of 
his corps who have followed him to victory 
on so many fields. Let officers and soldiers 
emulate his invincible determination to do 
everything for the defence of our beloved 


country. 
(Signed) R. E. LEE, General. 


WEDNESDAY.—Negro regiments are 
being organized in Tennessee. Our 
war vessel Retribution reported cap- 
tured. A Federal steamer captured 
on the Cumberland. Our guerrillas 
penetrate to within eight miles of 
Nashville. 

Increased activity near ‘Charles- 
ton, and the appearance of another 
attack, 

THURSDAY. — General Gregg is 
forced to retire after a sanguinary 
conflict before the enemy at Ray. 
mond, Miss., and is now at Mississippi 
Springs. We were outnumbered 
two or three to one. 

General Joseph Johnson has gone 
to Jackson to take command in per- 
son, which inspires great confidence. 

Cuarveston, May 13.—Northern dates of 
the 9th contain important European news. 

Wer between the United States and Eng- 
land seems imminent owing to the seizure of 
British vessels in Mexican trade. 

Angry debate on the —— has taken 

lace in both Houses of Parliament. Earl 

ussel! characterized Adams’ conduct as un- 
warranted, and refused to communicate with 
him; sending his dispatches instead direct to 
the Washington government. 

The British steam reserve fleet of 300 sail 
has been ordered to be pre for sea in 
view of a complication with. the Yankees, 
and adviees from Paris to April 24th say the 
Imperial government is indignant at Minister 

’ Matamoras certi 


dams ficate. 
It was rumored that the Emperer‘intended 
to demand from Seward an immediate dis- 


avowal of the document, and if this is not 
promptly made he would retaliate by aiding 
the enemies of Lincoln’s Government. 


Fripay.—Jackson, Miss., is in 
session of the enemy. 
choly news came to us by telegraph 
last evening. The enemy may 
driven out again ; but experience has 
re ar that ‘cages he has obtained a 
odgment, the possession is 
nent. The loss of Mississippi would 
be a terrible blow, and protract the 


The m . 
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war almost indefinitely. The army 
on the other side of the river can 
maintain itself, and successfully wage 
war, and there remains enough to 
the east of us to continue the war for 
many years. Meanwhile there must 
be foreign aid or intervention ! 

The advance upon Jackson was 
made by Sherman, with 30,000 troops. 
General Johnson fell back to Canton 
without a fight, and can there receive 
reinforcements, via Brandon, which 
we occupy in force. 

All public property was removed 
in advance from Jackson, State and 
Confederate, and probably the Pearl 
River bridge was burnt. 

How Tney Tatkep Two Years Aao. 

The following articles were published in the 
three leadi apers of New York city in the 
year 1861, “hat they have not proved alto- 

ther prophetic, the authors themselves have 
| oo foreed to admit—that they were suffi- 
= characteristic no one will attempt to 

eny; 
From the New York Tribune .] 

They come, they — the warrior braves 
of the North with mudsills edged with steel! 
Mark this, ye traitors of the palm and pine! 
Mark this, slaveocrats, aristocrats, and kidnap- 

rs of human freedom; the Northmen come 
ike the wings of the wind! In three little 
months—three brief sunny months of (ae 
from afaint white cloud which shall be seen 
hovering over the South, will be visible to the 
black soul of the Southern Confederacy, going 
up to God who punishes guilt and treason, 
Mark it! Take it to your heart of hearts! Like 
some hideous nightmare your dreams of uto- 

ian, aristocratic life 1 go out, it may be 
n blood—surely in disaster and disgrace. 
From the New York Herald. 

Our brothers of the seceded States had best 
act wisely, if they would act well. No one in 
the North anticipates a longer war than one or 
three, or, at furthest sfx months. At the 
end of that period we shall, in all human 
probability, behold the carcase of the Confed- 
erate States hung from the dome of the capitol 
at Washington, with Davis and Stephens on 
each side of it, instead of the flying and tri- 
umphant folds of the Confederate We 
submit the case to the rebel War Department’ 
It is not yet too late. A little grace, a little 
patience, and a great deal of merey, await the 
return ard repentgace of sinners. 

From the New York Times,] 

The war will end by the 4th of July. Ono 
column of 50,000 men to Richmond, Another 
column of 50,000 men to the heart of the yal- 
ley of the Mississippi by Cairo. Still another 
siemefis tar tee State st 

en’ y, sti u e. 
squadron at New Orleans. An ovean fleet be- 
fore Charleston. Thus, in three months the 
anaconda is complete, treason is squelched, 
rebellion crushed, law re-establ ler re- 
stored, Union reigns, cy by’ stars and stri 
float again in triumph “ the land of the 
and the home of the brave.” 


SATURDAY, May 16.—There are 


























idie rumors floating about that the 
Yankees have burned the capitol 
and hotel at Jackson, and destroyed 
the railroad track between Jackson 
and Brandon ; but no authentic news 
is received. 

SunDay.—More news from Jack- 
son, and in a better shape. The ene- 
my have evacuated the town after 
burning hotel, penitentiary, cotton 
factery, railroad bridges, ete. Be- 
lieved that the hurried retreat was 
caused by a reverse at Edward’s Depot 

The Governor had removed, in ad- 
vance, all the worst malefactors at 
the penitentiary, and pardoned all 
the rest on condition that they joined 
the army. 

The retreat from Jackson it is to be 
ho is but the beginning of the 
end, We shall soon have an army 
in the State sufficient to drive the 
enemy back upon their gunboats, and 
confidently may expect that result. 
Their advance is perhaps the best 
thing that could have happened if 
we move with promptness and effici- 
ency. 

Another heavy advance is reported 
upon Rome, Georgia. 

It seems the enemy took from 
1,000 to 1,500 prisoners from us in 
the recent fights near Fredericksburg, 
among the rest Major General Evans 
and one Brigadier General, so they 
claim. : 

Several steamers ran the blockade 
at Mobile yesterday from the West 
Indies. Their cargoes are of little 
account. We had the opportunity of 
i ting them. The chief impor, 
tations are now articles of luxury- 
which do not advance the cause, and 
in exchange the cotton is given, 
which goes into the hands of the 
enemy. The whole business should 
be stopped unless controlled by the 

vernment and for the benefit of 
the army. Exe . cotton for 
nothing but what will make for the 
public defence and welfare ! 

Cotton is now se at Mobile at 
30 to 35 cents for bl e ; 
and in Texas at 40 to 45 cents. 
is bought in Mobile for blockade use 
at $6 for one. 


RscoGNITION. 


on ints English a holds the following 
ear and emphatic 
br : age upon the subject 
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THE ANOMALY CF THE AGE. 


The history of our age is full of strange an- 
omalies, but the str and greatest of them 
all will ap; to the future historian to be the 
attitude which the neutral powers of the earth 
have for two years observed toward the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca; a Government which it would have been 
deemed the sublimest consummation of Euro- 
pean statesmanship to have created in the in- 
terest of civilization and the world’s — 5a 
Government which was indispensable to re- 
adjust the balance of power lust in the West- 
ern hemisphere, and seriously threatened in 
the empire. This Government when 
most unexpectedly, and without effort of Euro- 
pean statesmanship, it presents itself in full- 
= vigor, still remains, after two years’ 

Hiant extstence, ignored and unrecognized. 
anes these two years this Government has 
riveted upon it the anxious eye of all civi- 
lized Europe. It has seers war upon a scale 
unprecedented even in this century of Napole- 
onic wars. It has at this moment a victorious 
army of nefrly half a million of men in the 
field; and it has given lessons in naval warfare 
to the oldest of maritime nations. It has its 
representatives in every great capital, its 

nts in every mart of commerce. It enjoys 
the obedience of a numerous, devoted popula- 
tion in a degree which devotion to a cause or 
country seldom reached in modern times. It 
is feared by its enemies, honored by its 
friends, and whether on the field of battle, or 
in the haunts of ce, it FY 
confidence which few nations 
space have won. At this very moment, 
when its antagonist, double in numerical 
strength, and apparently with tenfold re- 
sources, is about in very desperation to per- 
fect its bankruptcy by prohibiting the experta- 
tion of the precious metals; this unrecognized 
Government supplies its necessities with 
European loans. Recognized on the stock ex- 
change, recognized in comimon parlance, and 
by public opinion the world over, this Gov- 
ernment is unknown and unrecognized only 
by the diplomatic ceremonial ! 





in so short a 


Monpay.—Loring is reported to 
have cut off the Yankee supply-train. 
Telegrams say : 


Jackson is badly sacked. They have burned 
Green’s factory and banking-house, all the 
workshops, penitentiary, the Catholic Chureh, 
the ederate House, and two hospitals, A 
block of brick buildings used as a medical 
stores ure all burned. 

All the stores are sacked, their contents de- 
— and their iron safes broken open. 

The Mississippian office was gutted, tho 
presses broken, and the type thrown into the 


ts. 

The New Orleans and Jackson and the 
Southern Railroad are badly torn up for sever- 
al miles, 

All the railroad buildings and the rolling 
stock here were burned. 

The furniture in the Capitol is badiy abused, 
and that in the Governor's Mansion demo- 


lished. 
The telegraph wires are torn down and cut 
for several mi 


Ladies were robbed of jewelry and money, 
— is much destitution and suffering 
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About three thousand ee from Hinds 
county have joined the Yankees, 

bee Ny by the raid are estimated at 
from $5,000.000 to $10,000,000. The country is 
plundered generally. 

TuEsDAy, 19.—The enemy fear a 
cavalry raid upon Washi n, and 
remove the P nks of the chain 
bridge. Another attack is undoubt- 
edly to be made upon Charleston. 

Several hundred refugees from 
New Orleans who refused to take the 
oath, ordered out of the city, have 
reached Pascagoula and some are 
already in Mobile. Many are my old 
personal friends. Unite in a move- 
ment of Louisianians here to provide 
for their reception and relief. The 
Yankee order is as follows : 

Orrice Provost Marswat Gen, or La., 
New Orleans, May 1, 1863. 

Notice is hereby givén to the registered 
enemies of the U. 3. within the Department of 
the Gulf, that in accordance with the order of 
the Commanding General, they will be re- 
quired *o leave the said Department and 
within the lines of the enemy on or before the 
15th of May, instant. Such persons now re- 
gistered as enemies, but desirous to return to 
their allegiance and willing to take the pre- 
scribed oath of fidelity and obedience to. the 
U. 8., a copy of which oath is herewith pub- 
lished, will make “uy for that purpose 
to this office before the 10th day of -G 

James Bowen, Brig. Gen., P. M. G. 


Orrics Provost MarsmaL GeneRran 
Dep'y or Tur Gur, 208 Carondole st. 
New Orleans, ——, 1863. 

I do hereby solemnly and sincerely swear, 
in the presence of Almighty God, that I will 
support, protect and defend the Constitution 
and Government of the United States against 
all enemies, whether domestic or foreign, and 
that I will bear true and faithful allegiance 
and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resolu- 
tion or law of any State, Convention or Legis- 
lature to the contrary notwithstanding; and 
further, that I take tifis oath and sssunie all 
its responsibilities, —_ and moral, of my own 
free will, and with a fall ee a ne 
and purpose to observe and fulfill it, and with- 
out uny mental reservation or evasio;: what- 
soever; and further, that I will well and faith- 
fully perform all the duties that may be re- 
quired of me by law as a true and loyal citizen 
of the United States. And may God help me 
bo to do. 

Signed: " -_ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
—— day of —— 1853. : 

A great disaster has befallen our 
Mississippi army, and the worst fore- 
bedings are entertained. The tele- 
graph says: 

Jscxson, May 18.—In the battle near Ed- 
ward's = on Saturday the loss was heavy 
en both sides, 

Our forces fell back in the evening to Big 


Black. 
Gen. Tilghman was killed. 





It'is reported that Col. Withers, of Withers’s 
artillery was taken : 
Captain Ridley was killed, and fourteen 


of artill captured. 
Pine pattem ht mad severel 


A Federal officer came to thle ety to-day 
under a flag of trace with visions an 
medicines for the Federal sick and wounded 
left here, and the Federal loss at six 
thousand in kil wounded and missing: 
that they captured three thousand prisoners, 
and that Pemberton’s army had fallen back 
across Big Black, destroying the bridges. 
Other reports have reached the city stating 
a our army had crossed and destroyed the 


d 
Pomberton ‘is in his entrenchments on the 
west side of Big Black. 


WEDNESDAY,.—Arran, ents are 
being made to bring the New Orleans 


refugees from Pascagoula. It was 
infamous to land them at so inacces- 


sible a point. The number, it is 
thought, will be several thousand, 
including old men, women and chil- 
dren. e refugees attribute the 
order to Lincoln himself, acting at 
the instance an.) solicitation of the 
Union men of New Orleans. They 
represent that their own safety re- 
quires it. 
Tue Lovistana Rervoees. 

A meeting of the citizens of Louisiana, tem- 
porarily in this city, was held yesterday, over 
which the Hon. Charles Villere presided, with 
J. D. B. DeBow as Secretary. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to 
act in conjunction with the civil authorities 
and Committee of in securing transpor- 
tation to Mobile for 8, now at or here- 
after to arrive at Pascagoula, the said commit- 
tee being authorized to collect from Louisiana 

others who might offer, and to make use 
of such amount as may be necessary to aid 
those, if any, who are in necessitous circum- 
stances. The committee consists of A. J. Gui- 
rot, J. D. B. DeBow, Dr. R. D. Fenner, Hon. 


Charles Villere, Col. Dennis aud Len- 
neaux. Subscription lists are in the hands of 
the committee. 


The Nashville Daily Press states that large 
numbers of troops are leaving Memphis to re- 
inforce Grant. 

At Louisville, on the 15th, as the “Rebel 
sympathizers” were ev apes the scene was 
a touching one of sobbing and wee at the 
se ion of mothers ard ters. 

en with a family were allowed to —- 
thousand dollars; those without families 
hundred. The balance of their property is to 
be taken by Government. 

Memphis dates of the 15th state that i 
tant General Thomas has formed ten full 
“ contraband” regiments, and expects many 
more. 


Taurspay.—It is ruraored that 
the enemy are again in possession of 
Jackson and that Grierson is at large, 
threatening Meridian, . 


- From Jackson. 
We are indebted to Mr. R. Brothers for ¢ 
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copy of the Mississippian EHetra, published 
at Jackson, Monday evening, Missiesi 
pian’s account of the operations down to 
evacuation by our forces, is briefly as follows : 

Tuesday, the 12:h, General Gregg, with 2,700 
men, fought the enemy 8,000 strong, under 
Major General Logan, near Raymond. Our 
loss was about 60 killed and 120 wounded ; 
the enemy left upward of 800 wounded at 
Raymond, That day, General W. H. T. 
Walker's brigade reached Jackson, and the 
next day joined Gregg at Mississippi Springs, 
ten miles from Jackson. The enemy comin 
up in force in other directions, our troops fell 
back to Lynch’s Creek, two miles southwest of 
Jackson, and Wednesday held the enemy in 
check for three hours, while Gen. Johnston 
removed such Government stores as could be 
removed, or distributed them to the citizens. 
About 12 o’clock our troops enteted the city 
and fell back toward Canton, The entire loss 
of the enemy in all these actions is estimated 
at about 600, 


Fripay.—Stated that on Saturday 
our troops in Mississippi had fallen 
back on the Big Black and beat. back 
the enemy on Sunday. The enemy 
then cfossed the river above and 
took our works in the rear, which 
caused the loss of the bridge and 
works and 30 pieces of cannon which 
were abandoned. The news creates 
quite a depression, but hopes are en- 
tertained that it is exaggerated. 

Later in the day it is telegraphed 
that the enemy were repulsed badly 
in front of Vicksburg on Wednesday. 
Refugees in largé-crowds are flock- 
ing in from New Orleans. Several 
thousand will at once enter the army. 


Mostre, May 1863, 
ApmikzaL: The undersigned have n ap- 
peinted a committee on behalf of Louisiani- 
ans, now in Mobile, to take such steps as shal! 
secure the early transportation to this city of 
their unfortunate fellow citizens, who have 
been exiled from New Orleans as “ registered 
enemies,” and who are now, to the number of 
several thousand, including eld men, women 
and children, at or on the way to ula. 
It is evident to you, Admiral, that the dis- 
tance by land to that point, and the difficulty 
of obtaining conveyance, wagons, 
&ec., is such that several weeks would be con- 
sumed in the removal, during which delay 
great inconvenience and suffering would result. 
It has occurred to us that under cover of a 
flag of truce permission could be obtained 
from the enemy's fleet, off Mobile, for the 
P to and fro of a steamer from this city, 
to bring away the refugees, which could thus 
be effected posodiiy and with comfort, and we 
take the liberty of requesting from you, sir, 
if compatible with your sense of official pro- 
priety, such communication with the enemy 
as ort ie: to the result desired. ts, 
regard, your obedient servan' 
J. D. B, DeBOW, 
E. D. FENNER, 
J. BENSADON. 
Admiral Bucuanan, ©. 8. N., commanding 
Mobile. 
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Nava CommManpant’s Orrien, 
Mobile, Ala., May 20, 1863. 
GentLemen: Your communiecstion of this 
date I have received. I can fully appreciate 
your desire to alleviate the sufferings of your 
unfortunate fellow-citizens who have been so 
cruelly exiled from their homes by our unfeel- 
ing Yankee enemies. I will communicate by 
flag of truce with the commander of the block- 
ading fleet, and ascertain if your wishes can be 
complied with. I have but little hope, how- 
ever, that any act to relieve the distress of 
men, women and children will be goer by 
such people. I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servan 
FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, 
Admiral, &¢., &e. 
Messrs. J. D. B. DeBow, E. D. Fenner, J. 
Bansavon. 
Fort Morgan, May 21, 1868. 
Apuirat: I have communicated with the 
enemy's fleet, Capt. Goldsboro declines ac- 
ceding to your wishes—says he has orders not 
to suffer anything to pass the bars ; but will 
at once send for instructions to his Admiral, 
and send you his decision under flag of truce, 
THOMAS T. HUNTER, 
Commanding C. 8. N. 
Admiral F. Bocwanan. 


SATURDAY.—The arrest of Vallan- 
digham is rousing angry — at 
the North. Gov. Seymour cf New 
York says this act of the Administra- 
tion will determine in the minds of 
more than half the people of the 
loyal States whether the war is 
against rebellion by the South or 
free institutions at the North. The 
act is denounced in a public meeting 
as a “startling outrage upon the 
rights of American citizens.” 

Sunpay.—Telegraphed that Price 
has captured Helena, and that the 
Yankees have been badly repulsed at 
Vicksburg. 

* Jackson, May 23.—Latest advices from 
Vicksburg are to Thursday night, at which 
time the enemy had been foiled in all their 
attempts to take the city or works. 

One estimate places their loss in killed and 
wounded at 10,000. Our Joss is slight and the 
injury to the batteries trifling. Our garrison 
is well supplied, and all are confident of hold- 
ing the place, The enemy’s dead strew the 


ground opposite the works. 

Firin; been heard at intervals last night 
and y. The enemy are sup) to be 
shelling. 


It is reported enemy are at Pont- 
Ray ore oy ne Seep that far from New 
Orleans. 

Monpay.—Refu from New Or- 
leans continue to flock into Mobile. 
Among them are many necessitous 
persons among whom there will be 
great distress. Relief movements 
at Mobile are in progress, and much 
will he effected. Many of the exiles 

14 








have left everything they possessed 
in the world. 

Anti-war meetings and some riots 
occur in Indiana, but we have lost all 
faith in anything which can check 
the abolition despotism. 

Yazoo City reported evacuated, and 
with it all of our defenses on the 
Yazoo river. This will leave Vicks- 
burg entirely isolated, and involves 


the loss to us of millions of property. | 


Jackson, May 25.—Lieut. Col. Shacklet, 
with the 8th’Kentucky Mounted Infantry, has 
arrived from Vicksburg, having been sent out 
by Gen. Pemberton. The following statement 
of — is made up of information received 

im; 

Monday, the 18th, passed off with sharp- 
shooting and shelling. 

Tuesday morning at 10 o'clock the enemy 
attacked Gen. Pemberton’s left conter four 
times. The first assault lasted thirty minutes, 
the second twenty, the third fifteen, and the 
fourth nine. 

They were each time repulsed with 
al ter. Gen. Pemberton captured four 
stand of colors and some prisoners, and lost 
eighty men. Ntaee 

Wednesday the column of assault was 
brought up; the officers leading the troops 
broke, and the column disappeared. 

Thursday was one by the enemy in can- 
nonading and shelling—Pemberton not reply- 
ing, but telling his men to reserve their fire 
and not uselessly throw away their ammuni- 
tion. The Federal dead were still lying un- 
buried Thursday night. 

Our works to Warrenton have not been 
menaced. The Federal line of investment is 
impertied. 

Federal prisoners report Gen. Steele killed, 


TUESDAY, May 26.—Leave at 6 
P. M. for Demopolis. Trains ve 
crowded. The ‘gate cassia in which 
We pass contains a large number of 
prisoners—rather better looking than 
such as we usually see. 


Heapqvarrers DEPARTMENT OF 
East Mississiprt awp Lovisiana, 
VickssureG, May 12, 1863. 

Soldiers of the Army in and around 
Vicksburg: The hour of trial has come! 
The enemy who has so long threatened Vicks- 
burg in front has at Jast effected a landing in 
this Department, and his march into the inte- 
rior of Mississippi bas been marked by the 
devastation of one of the fairest portions of 
the State! He seeks to break communication 
between the members of the Confederacy and 
to control the na of the Mississippi 
river! The issue involves <v srything endear- 
ed to a free ! The enem* fights for 
the privilege of plunder and oppression ! You 


untry, homes, wi.s, children;- 


figh hed tan brs 

and the birthrights of freemen! Your Com- 

manding General, believing in the truth and 

sacredness of this issue, has cast !iis lot with 

you, at d stands ready to peril his life and all 
e owns dear for the of the right, for 

God, who rules in the of men and na- 


tions, loves justice and hates wickedness, He 
will not allow a cause so just to be trampled 
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oe ee eS caeatn ote 

to e 
house des vieteey, atl our trian is at once 
assured. A grateful country nage tie 


memory 

1 as martyrs in her defense. 

Soldiers! be vigilant, brave and active ; let 
there be no cowards, nor nor 
glers from the ranks, and the God of battles 
will certainly crown our efforts with success. 
J. C. PEMBERTON, 

Lieut, Gen, Com’g. 


WEDNESDAY.—Reach Meridian at 
daylight. 

Another raid is reported upon the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, believed 
to be unfounded. 

Also reported that Port Hudson 
has been evacuated. Certain it is 
that the Yankees have been threat- 
ening it in great force, and by their 
own accounts have won some suc- 
cesses. The evacuation of the post is 
inevitable. It has answered its pur- 
pose, and we now require the” troops 
elsewhere. 

THuRsDAY. — Vallandigham, ex- 
iled by the Yankees, has reached our 
lines. ; 

Fripay.—Banks is believed to 
have crossed his army over from Lou- 
isiana into Missigsippi, which was to 
be a part of the movement upon Port 
Hudson. 

Two gunboats reported sunk at 
Vicksburg, and another grand re- 

alse of the enemy there on Satur- 

y last. The slaughtered lie in im- 
mense numbers; it is necessary to 
burn tar and other disinfectants to 

reserve the health of our troops 

m the effects of putrid matter. 

The capture of Helena by our 
troops is confirmed through various 
sources. 

Yankee gunboats have left Yazoo 


city. 
s Breckenridge’ a from Tulla- 

oma ere en route to 
Mississp 5 = ren army will 
shortly —. enough to operate 
for the relief of Vicksburg. He will 
have 30,000 te 50,000 troops outside 
of the city. 

‘Weather cool, with genial rains, 
and the prospects everywhere of an 
enormous and altogether unprece- 
dented grain crop, which will enable 
us to weather the storm triumphantly 
for another year. 

SATURDAY.—The enemy are report- 
ed as having fallen back from the 
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immediate front of Vicksburg and 
to be fortifying. This indicates that 
the town cannot be taken by storm. 
Already in his several assaults the 
enemy’s loss is computed at 30,000, 
and perhaps more. Should he fortify, 
it may require t loss of men and 
much time to disl him, and in 
the meanwhile Vicksburg would be 
sorely pressed for supplies. It is not 
known what are the capacities of the 
place in this respect. e estimates 
are from one month to six months 
supplies—it is doubtful if they much 
yes the first named. 
Ay.—Telegraph brings no news. 
Tue Biecest Lis or tan War. 
Hrapquarters Army or THE Poromac, | 


May 6, 1863. 
Generar Orpers No. 49. 

The Major General commanding tenders to 
this army his congratulations on its achieve- 
ments of the last seven days. If it has not ac- 
complished ail that was expected, the reasons 
are well known to the army. It is sufficient 
to say that they were of a character not to be 
foreseen or vented by human sagacity or 
resources. In withdrawing from the south 
bank of the Rappahannock, before delivering 
& general battle to our adversaries, the army 
has given renewed evidence of its confidence 
in itself, and its fidelity to the principles it re- 
presents. 

In fighting at a disadvantage we would have 
been recreant to our trust, to ourselves, our 
cause and our country. Profoundly loyal and 
conscious of its strength, the Army of the Po- 
tomac will give or decline battle whenever its 
interest or honor may demand. It will also 
be the guardian of its own history and its own 
honor. By our celerity and ay of move- 
ment, our advance and the river 
were undisputed, and on our withdrawal not 
a rebel returned to follow. The events of the 
last week may swell with pride the hearts of 
every officer and soldier of thisarmy. We 
have added new laurels to its former renown. 
We have made long marches, crossed rivers, 
surprised the enemy in his intrenchments: 
and whenever we have fought we have in- 
flicted heavier blows than we have received. 

We have taken from the enemy five thou- 
sand prisoners and fifteen colors, captured and 
brought off seven pieces of artillery, and 

laced hors du combat eight thousand of 

is chosen troops. We have destroyed his 
depots filled with vast amounts of stores, 
damaged his communications, captured pri- 
soners within the fortifications of his capi- 
tal, and filled his country with fear and con- 
sternation. We have no other regret than 
that caused by the death of our companions ; 
and in this we are consoled by the conviction 
that they have fallen in the holiest cause ever 
submitted to the arbitrament of battle. 

By command of 

Gigned) Masor GexeraL HOOKER. 

5. Witiiams, A. A,G. 

Monpay, June 1, 1863.—A ae 
cavalry raid into the Tennessee 
ley has been successfully resisted 





and the force cut off from their gun- 
boats, and likely to be captured at or 
near Florence. So General Pillow re- 


rts. 

Port Hudson is not evacuated but 
closely invested. 

Grant demanded the surrender of 
Vicksburg, ting three days for a 
reply—Pem m wanted but fif 
teen minutes. “He would die in the 
trenches first.” 

Kirby Smith said to have captured 
a train of 900 wagons loaded with 
army stores belonging to Banks, 
near Vermillion Bay, Louisiana. 

Helena has not been captured by 
our forces. 

From Vicksburg we have the fol- 
lowing, but news from that quarter 
is very conflicting and at times high- 
ly exaggerated. Nodoubt, however, 
of the fact that the enemy are suffer- 
ing fearfully and that the city is held 
by us with a firm grasp. 


Jackson, June 1.—Mr. & R. Saunders, of 
Selma, who left the vicinity of Vicksburg on 
Saturday as an escort to the wife of Col. Hund- 
ley, of the 81st Alabama, reports that he has 
been in the Yankee lines ever since the in- 
vestment of Vicksburg, and frequently at 
Grant’s headquarters. 

In the fight of the 2d they acknowledge a loss 
of twenty thousand. 

On the 2ist we sunk two of the enemy's 
gunboats—the Natchez and Nightingale. 

Several houses have been burned by the 
enemy’s shells, and some women and chil- 
dren killed, but little other damage done, 

Thirty one East Tennesseans, of Vaughan’s 
brigade deserted to the Federals and took the 
oath of all ee. They reported Pemberton’s 
Joss at 1,000. é 

The Federals lose froin fifty to four hundred 
daily by skirmishing and sharp-shooting. 

A man named Elliot, of the 30th Alabama, 
greatly distinguished himself as a sharp- 
shooter, popping over the Federals constantly. 

Grant speaks dis ngly of Johnston’s 
boasts that he will whip him, and brags of 
heavy reinforcements. 

my Gen. Kerr and Brig. Gens. Lay, Beau- 
mer, Burbridge, and another have been killed. 

Gen. Pemberton sent out a flag of truce de- 
manding of Grant to bury his dead and attend 
to his wounded that been lying on the 
field for five days. Grant was complying with 
the demand as well as he could. 

The Ohio troops refuse to assault again, 

The Federals claim to have a furee of from 
seventy-five to a hundred thousand men. 

Grant and McClernand are disputing about 
seniority of rank. 

Mr. Saunders’ information was obtained from 
Grant’s Chief of Staff, and officers of the staff 
of other Generals. 

People from the Big Black report that the 
enemy are destroying small water craft and 
seizing carriages and buggies for ambulances. 

Fighting is constant; shelling, cannonading 
and sharp-shooting are continually heard. 
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It is reported that there has been a skirmish 
on the Yazoo, resulting successfully to us, 


PRocLaMAaTION To THE PeopLs or Missis- 


sIPPt. 

You are now able to estimate the conse- 
quences which will surely follow should the 
enemy succeed in his efforts to obtain posses- 
sion of the State. Yon are sufficiently a 
prised of the formidable nature of the enemy’s 
preparations. It is in your power at this im- 
portant juncture to strengthen the army which 
stands between you and total subjugation, by 
promptly coming to its assistance. We ap- 
peal to you to rally to that army whivh is to 
fight the battle on which your liberties, your 
homes and your property depend, and thus 
give to our soldiers the assurance that they 
tight for a peopie worthy of their protection. 
We call upon you te make one united and de- 
termined effort to save your country from the 
horrors of an invasion which threatens every- 
thing we hold dear. Organize yourselves into 
companies of infantry, mounted or otherwise, 
of not less than forty rank and file, to serve 
for three months, and report to Gen. Johnston. 
You will be efficiently armed. 

OHN J. PETTUS. 
JOS, E. JOHNSTON, 

Jackson, May 27, 1863, 

ee ae part of the day 
in Demopolis. It is becoming an im- 
portant army depot, and undergoing 
Many and t changes ; is the centre 
of a wealthy and most abundant re- 
gion, the granary of the southwest. 

Enemy on the Rappahannock are 
seeming!y about to make another im- 
portant movement. 

Their accounts admit a fearful 
struggle and fearful loss to them at 
Vicksburg. 

Our ships, the Alabama and Flori- 
da, continue depredations upon Nor- 
thern commerce to an enormous ex- 
tent. 

An officer from Mississippi informs 
me that Johnson has an army of over 
40,000, and has crossed the Big Black 
and is on the enemy’s rear. Says 
also that some reinforcements have 
succeeded in making their way into 
Vicksburg. We have provisions and 
ammunition enough for a month’s 
work in the city. (Part untrue.) 

WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY.— 
Reports still favorable from Vicks- 
burg, and stated that the enemy are 
retreating to Grand Gulf. Accounts 
also come in of great fighting and 
glorious victories on our side at Port 
Hudson, but they are mostly fabu- 
lous. It is impossible to learn the 
truth. 


Fripay.—Rumored that Grierson’s 
cavalry command was ured at 
Woodville, Miss. ort 
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Kirby Smith has crossed into Mis- 
sissippi, the enemy sinking one of 
his steamers with 200 men on board. 
(Another lie.) 

Port Hudson holds out gloriously. 

Still asserted that the Yankee loss 
so far in Mississippi reaches 40,000 
men, ours being only 5,000. 

Johnson is on the march to Vicks- 
burg via Yazoo city. Northern ac- 
counts say there will be no further 
exchange of prisoners for the present. 
They have seized upon a pretext in 
order, as they think, seriously to em- 
barrass us in our limited resources in 
Mississippi. 

SATURDAY, June 6.—Persons from 
Mississippi give a fearful account of 
the enemy’s ravages in portions of 
that State. The locusts of Egypt 
did not commit more wholesale havoc. 
They have now hung at Nashville 
two ef our ple as “spies,” and 
threaten to hang all our officers in 
their hands if we retaliate. This 
comes from Rosecranz. 

Monpay 8—Some Federal bri- 
gades have again crossed the Rappa- 
hannock, and rumors come fast and 
thick that. Lee is preparing to ad- 
vance upon Maryland. He keeps his 
council closely. 

New Jersey is much stirred up 
about Vallandigham, but she roars as 
gently as a lamb. The people will 
stand it and a thousand times as much 
to conquer the South. 

Turspay, June 9.—Federals on the 
Rappahannock are checked in an 
attempted movement on Hamilton’s 
Crossing. They are crossing and re- 
crossing the river—purpose unknown. 

Pemberton is so confident of hold- 
ing Vicksburg that he has sent word 
to Johnson not to advance to his re- 
lief until fully prepared in every re- 

t. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY.— 


Lee telegraphs as follows : 
Cuupgeprer, June 9. 
To Gen. 8. The enemy 


the Rappahannoek this morning at 5 o'clock, 
at various fords from Beverly te Kelly's, with 
a large force of cavalry accompanied by artil- 
lery. After a severe contest until 5 p, m., Gen. 
Stuart drove them across the river. 


R. E. LEE, General. 
Forrest, according to Northern ac- 
counts, has made an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon Franklin, Tenn. 
It is still insisted that Kirby Smith 
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is at Milliken’s Bend, and thus cuts off 
the army of Grant from its supplies. 
He is said to have captured a 
amount of transportation. (Lie.) 
Frimay, June 12.—Still without 
other than rumors from Vicksburg. 
The enemy is receiving large rein- 
forcements, which is not the case 
with ourarmy. Johnson cannot have 
more than 80,000 outside of Vicks- 
burg. If Grant is allowed time to 
entrench the worst apprehensions 
may be entertained. Unless a t 
blow can be struck speedily Vicks- 
burg is lost. Meanwhile Port Hud- 
son holds out contrary to expectations, 
and though there is no official report 
the enemy have most likely sustained 
a severe repulse at that point. 
Spend the day in Selma. The 
town increases in importance as a 
depot for army supplies and as a great 
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ley of the Nile. This portion of Ala- 
bama will alone feed the army of the 
Confederacy. Our greatest appre- 
hension is now at rest. One-tenth of 
the grain crop goes to Government 
by act of Congress. 


SATURDAY.—McCulloch’s Missouri 

cavalry rout the enemy’s cavalry in 
North Mississippi and drive them 
back. 
Price is threatening Helena, Ark. 
Ttemendous, but still unsuccessful, 
attack of the Yankee fleet upon Port 
Hudson. 

Grant’s siege guns and mortars are 
playing upon Vicksburg from his en- 
trenchments. 

Mosrie, Jane 11. 

The Yankee propeller Boston arrived here 
this morning, captured by a party of sixteen 
men from this city near Pass a 'Outre. On 
their way here they burned the Yankee barks 
Lennox and Texana at the mouth of the Missis- 





machine shop for the army and navy. 
Crops on the route everywhere be- 
yond parallel; equaling the fair val- | 
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INTENDING a visit to the Northern 
Cities, we left Nashville on the Louis- 
ville morning train. This is a popu- 
lar route during the warmer months, 
but that by the Chattanooga and 
East Tennessee road, has many ad- 
vantages in the winter time and is 
less apt to be interfered with by snow 
andice. The Lowisville and Nashville 
road is one of the most p rous in 
the country. Under the able admin- 
istration of James Guthrie, as Presi- 
dent and Mr. Fink, as Superintendent, 
it has positively worked wonders. 
Besides paying very handsome divi- 
dends it has surplus funds to construct 
branches and aid tributary roads, and 
is pushing forth feeders in the direc- | 
tion of Knoxville and Cumberland 
Gap. It has developed the country 
through which it passes and conferred | 
the greatest advantages upon Louis- 
ville. These advantages it is thought | 
by many are not shared by Nashville. | 
By the schedule which is adopted, it | 
is rather switched off for the benefit 


of a direct Louisville and Memphis | 
connection. Theresult is much public 
| which occupies eight hours, crossing 


feeling and a determination unon the 


sippi. Both had valuable cargoes for New 
Orleans. The crew of the Boston and apart of 
the other crews are prisoners here. 
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part of Nashville, to secure a direct 
connection with Cincinnati, via Leb- 
anon, Tennessee, and Danville, Ken- 
tucky. Movements to this end are 
now in progress which will materially 
shorten the distance between the two 
cities, and add greatly to the trade of 
Nashville. The Louisville road is 
now in excellent condition and its 
running stock is of the best charac- 
ter. 

I spent a day in LovuIsviILuE. The 
store-houses are very capacious and 
well filled, ; and many of the private 
dwellings are very showy and grand. 
Manufactures are pressed with 
spirit and vigor, and Louisville is in 
the line of rapid progress. She might 
largely increase her Southern trade, 


| did she exhibit the enterprise of St. 


Louis, whose advertisements crowd 
the Southern newspapers. As an 
illustration there are ten times as 
many merchants subscribing to this 
REVIEW, in St. Louis, than there are 
in Louisville. It was the same case 
before the war. 

Pass to CINCINNATI by the cars 
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first the ferry to Jeffersonville. The 
boat route is more popular and cheaper 
and it is marvelous what crowds pass 
and re-pass daily between the cities. 
Cincinnati is one vast work-shop, and 
is blackened by the smoke of never- 
ceasing machinery. Her splendid 
river front is covered with steamers. 
She is arching the Ohio with a mag- 
nificent wire bridge. What vast 
manufactories of furniture, which 
seem adequate te supply the world! 
Her annual imports and exports’ of 
every sort go on increasing, and pro- 
perty continues to rise in value. In- 
numerable stores have been recently 
erected which are palatial, and equal 
the style of New York. They are 
built of a grey stone, which is native, 
and which is universally popular. 
We visit again the splendid wine cel- 
lars of Mr. Longworth, and with a 
Southern party explore their intricate 
mazes, torchin hand. The wines are 
growing in popularity, and the present 
proprietor begins to realize profits from 
the enterprise, which it is said his 
grandfather never did. With the old 
man the. affair was a pet and hobby, 
and he would have felt a trifling dis- 
aster to it, more than the loss of a 
hundred thousand dollars anywhere 
else. We visited him in years long 
past, and remember his enthusiasm 
and wonderful energy ; upon the sub- 
ject of the grape he was altogether at 

ome, and delighted to converse and 
write upon it. 

There is one thing that Cincinnati 
lacks, and that is, a large and more 
liberal railroad spirit. Her connec- 
tions with the Northand the East are 
ample. If she would continue in the 
race, she must be as active towards 
the South and South-West. A few 
hundred thousand dollars have recent- 
ly been subscribed by her citizens, 
for the latter purpose, but the amount 
is paltry and insufficient. She must 
afford aid to the extent of several 
millions and do it speedily, if wisely. 
To effect this a Corporate subscription 
must be had, and a change must be 
made in the State Constitution. Why 
is this not practicable? In a similar 
contingency New Orleans secured 


such a , and voted what was 
necesrary to set on foot her t rail- 
road A movement in Cincin- 


system. 
nati, made by her active merchants 
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and manufacturers, capitalists and 
citizens with energy and vigor, and 
assiduously kept up would not long 
be barren of results. We suggest it. 
The prize is worthy. Fifty to one 
hundred millions can be added to the 
importance of Cincinnati in this man- 
ner. 

Receive, as usual, many courtesies 
at the hands of our friend Washing- 
ton McLean, of the “ Enquirer.” His 
admirable sheet increases in circula- 
tion, and struggles manfully for the 
constitution and the rights of the 
State. It oceupies a new and hand- 
some building, and a publishing de- 
partment has been added which is 
ve prepared to do every kind of 
book and fancy printing, and which 
we trust will receive liberal patronage 
from our people. 

Make the trip to New Yor«K via 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The cars run off the track but with no 
injury to life or limb. The same oc- 
curred on our last visit to New York, 
by the Atlantic and Great Western 
road. A narrow escape that time as 
we were not many feet from the banks 
of a steep river. How uent are 
these railroad accidents! You may 
be sure in almost every day’s newspa- 
per to find one or more recorded, gen- 
erally one or two are killed and 
several wounded, but it is never 
known how many of the wounded 
die. Often the slaughter is terrible. 
Isthereno remedy? Must the travel- 
ing public continue to submit to 

rils which are not surpassed by the 

ttle field, and this too when in Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe 
such a thing asa accident is 
scarcely ever heard of? Sooner or 
later the State must regulate the con- 
struction, equipment, running times 
and schedules of railroads, and there 
must be a permanent board of skillful 
engineers entrusted with the busi- 
ness. From three to five thousand 
lives are no doubt sacrificed every 
year in the United States in one wa 
or another on the altars of its rail- 
roads ' 


Land in New York. Have visited 
the vast metropolis twenty times be- 
fore. Have marked its growth each 
time. Twenty-five years it was 

ular to abide at Holt’s Hotel on 
ton Street, orat the Astor House. 
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ae — i to have — at 
the Battery. Now one must stage 
and omnibus and after 2, 8 or 4 miles 
of travel though derfsely built streets, 
with massive marble stores, reach the 
hotels which are in vogue. Our 
quarters are the St. Nicholas. There 
is no better hotel in America. It is 
perfect in all itsarrangements. The 
comfort of the rooms, and the style 
and cheer of the tables cannot be im- 
proved. It is convenient to business, 
and is patronized very liberally by 
Southern and South-western people. 
Everything is elegant and moves by 
clock-work. The building is of mag- 
nificent white marble, six story edifice 
on the West side of Broadway, be- 
tween Broome and § Streets. 
It contains six hundred luxurious 
apartments,capable of accommodating 
a thousand guests. The proprietors 
are Spotts and Hawk. 

We extract the following account 
of the city from a recent publication : 


“ What visitor will not be astounded, on sur- 
Lage | the Broadway of to-day, with its double 
line of palatial buildings, all devoted to com- 
merce; its magnificent payement; the busy 
crowds that hurry along its spacious side- 
walks; and the numberless vehicles, public 
and private, that hourly thread their way 
throughout its entire length. 

“Manhattan Island, on which the city is 
built, is divided by survey into 141,436 lots, 
some 80,000 of which are at present built upon. 
The following are the limits of the island: On 
the North, Harlem River; on the East, the 
Kast River, which connects the mer | with Long 
Island Soup; on the West, the North River 
(or, as it is called, the Hudson, in commemo- 
ration of Henry Hudson, its discoverer), which 
separates the State of New York™from the 
State of New Jersey; and on the South, the 
celebrated Bay of New York, which, if it be 
rivalied, is not surpassed in beauty of scenery 
or in accommodations for shipping, by any 
other in the world. The lower of the 
island, or “down town,” is now chiefly occu- 
pied b cial h , the architectural 
magnificence and colossal proportions of many 
of which command the admiration of the 
visitor; while the upper or “up town,” 
is devoted to private residences, the splendid 
and spacious streets and avenues being close- 
ly studded with luxurious mansions, the ma- 
jority of which at once announce the fine 
taste and opulence of their owne' —- of 
them costing $50,000 to $200,000 each, and not 
a few $1,000,000. But one of the most strik- 
ing points of interest presented to the stran- 
ger in New York is, es age all doubt, its 

ificent churches, which at present num- 
ber about 850, of all denominations. The pa- 
latial appearance and dimensions of the larger 
number of our hotels are surely of an impos- 
ing nature. The Louvre hotel, in Paris, would 
give but a faint idea of these caravansaries, in 
which the traveller finds everything essential 
to his comfert and convenience, in the widest 
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acceptation of the term. Nor are the stately 
a edifices of our city less worthy the at- 
ntion of the s' r. The monumental 
dimensions of the U. 8. Treasury building and 
the Custom House are in thoro keeping 
with the mercantile importance of this London 
of thé West, in which are concentrated one 
half of the whole commercial transactions of 
the entire Union with all nations. The 
or bay of New Y: the aggregate of w 
waters Ps aa vm enormous mass of 3,- 
170,122,000 cubic yards, is certainly one of the 
finest and most us in the world. 

“The distribution of the lower part of the 
city is generally irregular. and many of the 
streets are very tortuous’; but up town, on the 
contrary, the distribution is extremely regu- 
lar, the avenues and streets bisecting each 
other at right angles. The avenues are each 
100 feet wide, the distance between them be- 
ing 800 feet; and the cross streets, 6 feet, ex- 
cept 14th 23d, 84th, ete, which are each 100 
fect wide. There are now rather more than 
200 miles of paved streets in the city, the 
- most generally being cobble-stone, 

ough for some years past the square block, 
or Belgian pavement, bas been extensively 
employed, and iron, though with unsatisfac- 
tor in one or two streets down town. 

“The rapid extension of the limits of New 
York City, especially since the beginning of 
the present century, has contributed to the 
formation of some of the fabulous fortunes of 
our wealthy citizens, by the enormous increase 
in the value of real estate, which, in every di- 
rection, and chiefly in the lower part of the 
city, has advan tenfold, in an incredibly 
short space of time. The enhancement of 
rents must follow, as a natura: consequence ; 
and the rents of buildings in and about Wall 
street have risen to a point beyond all belief. 
The aggregate rent of the white marble build- 
ing on the corner of Nassau and Cedar streets 
is said to amount to $250,000 per annum. 
Brokers’ offices range from $2,000 to $4,000 a 
year; hence, it is no strange thing to see six 
or more desks huddled together within the 
limits of a single basement. Trinity Build- 
ing, in Broadway, by the side of the church of 
the same name, is, eeageany | its cost, the 
most profitable rental in the known world: 
finished in 1852, at a cost of $200,000, it then 
brought a ren $30,000, and since that time 
the rate has gradually advanced, the te 
rent-roll being now $175,000. Trinity Build- 
ing is now oolncipalig occupied by Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mining companies, and a second- 
class office commands $1,000. Tho yeari 
amount of coal transactions, in this building 
alone, is estimated at 2,000,000 tons.” 


It is said that not less than 20,000 
Southern people have removed to 
New York since the war. Certain itis 
that we meet great numbers and that 
Southern houses multiply in every 
department of business. ny how- 
ever have given up in despair and re- 
turned home, and not a few who have 
ventured upon Wall Street, have lost 
the little that remained to them. A 
residence in New York has many ad- 
vantages but is enormously expensive. 
It is now the freest place in America. 
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You may think, feel, write and talk 
just as you please, and what would be 
thought rank ,heresy and treason in 
New Orleans or Nashville, will stand 
here for very good orthodoxy. There 
is vast — in New York employed 
upon small profits, and if its owners 
could be made to see it what an im- 
mense and inviting field is open at 
the South. Fifty or a hundred mil- 
lions sent in this direction would du- 
plicate itself in two or three years. 

PHILADELPHIA, though it grows 
and grows, is never seen to progress 
by the stranger. In fact few remain 
long enough, except to see more than 
the outside and inside of its hotels. 
Were it of more cosmopolitan charac- 
ter, and was there less of radicalism ex- 
isting, Philadelphia would be a most 
inviting and captivating place. An air 
of neatness, comfort and ease pervades 
in every quarter. Wesojourned a few 
days at the La Pierre House, which 
isa charming house and cannot be too 
highly recommended to those who 
would enjoy comfort, quiet and lux- 
ury. The thermometer is at zero 
which permits us to visit the numer- 
ous skating ponds, which are alive by 
day and night with the beauty and 
grace and manhood of Philadelphia. 

Never was there a better opportu- 
nity afforded to any city than there is 
to BALTIMORE, at this moment, to 
make the heaviest addition to her com- 
merce in the direction of the South. 
Her course in the recent war has en- 
deared her to our people, and her 
i eral actions since, in relieving the 
suffering and the destitute of her 
Southern sisters can never be forgot- 
ten. Have her merchants and manu- 
facturers the necessary enterprise and 
spirit? Will they extend their con- 
nections in this quarter? Will they 
establish branches and send down 
capital? Will theiragencies meet us 
at every corner? Now, if ever, is the 
time to move ! 

A week in WASHINGTON. Con- 
gress is in session.and every day the 
negro and the rebel! What exhaust- 
less themes. Must we fight four 
years and talk ten years more about 
the fight. Can’t the great schism be 
sooner healed and America, once 
again a unit, be made to present a 
noble front to the world? Can a na- 
tion be more prosperous with one- 








| it is true, been repa: 
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half in subjugation or will prosperity 
follow more the untrammelled free- 
dom of the whole? Will en rise 


and wealth show better amid disor- 
der and semi-anarchy than with law 
and order and harmony? Consider 
Mexico and South America. Yet 
Washington thrives. The Capitol.is 
becoming a vaster and vaster pile of 
architecture which equals anything 
in the world. New and handsome 
ae are going up. The Treas- 
ury building is covering more acres. 
A new Presidential Mansion is to be 
built. The hotels are crowded with 
guests. Willards’, which is nearest 
to the Executive Offices, has scarcely 
a spare room. It equals in capacity, 
comfort and excellence of living, any 
of the first class hotels of the ecoun- 
try. 
The railroads between Washington 
and Charleston, 8. C., are all in a 
good condition and make as good time 
as they did before the war, with about 
25 per cent additional charges. We 
take the ronte by Aquia Creek, and 
only get a glimpse of RICHMOND in 
passing, but are glad to find that the 
great rent made by the fire has been 
closed. There are but few vestiges 
left of the vast ruin. Hundreds, al- 
most thousands, of houses have been 
erected. Many splendid stores have 
gone up. This shows great spirit 
and enterprise and speaks much for 
the future of Richmond. 

The route is of course by Peters- 
burg, Weldon, Wilmington, and Flor- 
ence. 


Alas, dearold CHARLESTON! The 
blight is still upon her. At every 
step the marks of cruel war. The 


streets are still unpaved. The 
wharves are comparatively deserted. 
There is no life or activity visible. 
Gloomy feelings prevail every where. 
There is little rally from exhaustion. 
The ruin made by shot and shell has, 
ired, but no at- 
tempt has yet been made to rebuild 
the immense squares which were 
swept by fire. ey are still a stark 
and naked deformity. Notwithstand- 
ing the city offers to lend its bonds to 
those who will reconstruct, none ac- 
cept the offer. Whencethis lethargy ? 
Never say FAIL brothers in this hour 
ofcommon disaster! Awake! awake! 
There is a future before us, perhans 
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more brilliant than the past, if we are 
true to that past. Why sit we here 
Petar e world is moving, and 
the bold and the enterprising carry 
the palm. Charleston must not and 
cannot yield in the race. The South 
and the werld protests. The railroad 
link between Coosawhatchie and 
Millen, will place her again in the 
great route of travel. The energies 
and enterprise of the West will aid 
her to complete the noble concep- 
tion of a railroad across the Blue 
Ridge to Knoxvitle. Capital will 
come to her aid. Manufactures will 
spring up in her midst and through 
the entire State, the agencies for 
which will be hers. There are heroes 
in peace as well as in war—foster 
them! Never was better field opened 
to capital. The Sea Island plantersand 
rice planters are literally pennyless, 
and have the richest lands in the 
world. These they will mortgage 
and pay for capital 15 to 20 per cent, 
or they will divide the proceeds of 
crops, which will pay 25 to 80 per 
cent. The State has repealed all laws 
regulating interest. The negroes are 
willing to work, and contrary to what 
we had understood, there is no diffi- 
culty in getting them to work upon 
the rice estates. All who have the 
funds succeed. Those who would in- 
vest capital in this way may apply to 
any of the merchants. Those with 
whom we conversed upon the subject, 
were Gaillard and Minott and Cohen, 
Hankle Co. 

The trip from Charleston to Nasn- 
VILLE is made in less than two days. 
On the train in passing through 
Georgia, were many emigrants bound 
to the West, and we were informed 
by them that many thousands. are 
taking this course. Yet Georgia is 
rapidly building up manufactories, 
and will without ‘a doubt sustain her- 
self. Matters are rather worse in 
Alabama, but the railroad spirit is ac- 
tively aroused there, and many new 
routes are discussed. A Northern 
Company a few days since obtained a 
charter and intend to construct an im- 
mense through road from New Or- 
leans to Mobile, and thence North- 
Easterly through the entire State. 
It is a vast enterprise. 

Here ends a winter trip, which has 
been in most respects pleasant; in 
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some respects profitable, and which 
has consumed about two months. It 
closes in time for us to enjoy the 
New Year’s festival at our home in 
the midst of family and friends. 


The following taken from the cir- 
cular of the United States Cotton Com- 
pany, which own a large quantity of 

Island lands, wiil show what 
handsome results they count upon 
realizing : 


SEA ISLAND COTTON CULTURE AND LANDS. 
The Sea Island cottou plant is an arborescent 
variety, differing materially from the herba- 
ceous upland or short staple variety, It is 
limited in its range to a narrow belt along the 
coast of South Carolina, south of the Santee 
river, and to the low sandy islands near the 
mouth of the Savannah river. Nearly the 
whole of this belt was occupied and under 
cultivation as eariy as 1805. In fact the an- 
nual production, immediately previous to the 
civil war, was not one million pounds greater 
than it had been forty-five years before. Dur- 
ing this time the price had risen from seven- 
teen cents per pound in 1580 to about fifty 
cents in 1860. These facts show that while the 
demand for Sea Island cotton and the price in 
market are increasing, the area for its produc- 
tion cannot be materially enlarged, and the 
inereasing wants of the world must be sup- 
plied from a few hundred square miles. Pre- 
cisely upon this belt, congress has reserved 
homesteads for freedmen, who, left to them- 
selves, raise little except edibles; thus, still 
further contraeting this small area. The 
United States Cotton Company owns a por- 
tion of the best of this peculiar soil, and may 
safely expect its value to increase every year. 
The true test of the value of Jand is in the 
annual net profitsderived therefrom. Anin- 
vestment in farming lands that will pay six per 
cent. net — is considered a good one. At 
the very least, farming lands are worth ten 
times their annual rental. Statistics (from 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual,) show that 
during a period of eighteen years the average 
net profit of a Sea Island cotton crop was 
eighty-three dollars per hand—ecach hand cul- 
tivating less than three and one-third acres on 
an average; or about twenty-five dollars per 
acre. Su posing only one-half the land to be 
cultivated n cotton, still this shows an aver- 
age net profit of twelve and one-half dollars 
peracre. The average price of Sea Island 
cotton during the eighteen years which gave 
the above result, was twenty-three cents per 
But previons to 1860 the price had risen to 
more than fifty cents per pound, and it is not 
likely again to fall so low as the last named 


price. ‘The average crop for the period of 
eighteen years, above referred to, was one 
hundréd and thi 


rty eeven pounds per acre. 
This, at fifty cents per el _— $68.50 per 
acre for the crop. The cost of the production 
does not exceed twenty-five dollars, leaving 
#43.50 for net profit of one acre. If only one- 
half the plantation is cultivated in cotton still 
this gives upwards of twenty dollars per acre 
net, on the entire tract, and the actual value 
of the land is two hundred dollars per acre. 
At this rate, the lands already owned and 
paid for by this Company, exclusive of its 





other property and business, are worth over 
one million dollars, and will pay a dividend of 
ten per cent. annually upon that amount when 
only one-half the erea is ted in cotton. 
This amount of profit results from a price <f 
a | cents per pound for cotton. 
he cotton raised on the lands of this Com- 
pony last year, sold for $1.37} per pound net, 
New York, enabling itto pay to its share- 
holders a dividend of 25 percent. The prices 
in Liverpool for the week ending Angust 18th, 
1866, in pence, and the same reduced to Ameri- 
can paper currency, as given by the Commer- 
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“The people of Nashville show an 
awakening spirit in the matter of rail- 
road and manufacturing enterprise, 
and it is well that such is the case. 
Without a more liberal course in 
these respeets the fate of the city is 
sealed. In the competition with 
with Memphis and wisville, she 
will take a subordinate place. It is 
altogether in her power to assume 
precedence. A few millions invested 
in railroads and factories will double 
the business and property valuation 
of the city. The vast resources of 
East Tennessee must be opened, and 
avenues for Southern trade must be 
sought. A direct connection with 
Cincinnati, is a necessary step in the 
same direction. Citizens feel and 
know this, and it will not be long be- 
fore they will act upon it. Who will 
lead? It only requires two or three 
men with capital and nerve and the 
work is accomplished. Two or three 
men can makea city ora state. Who 
are the men? A call will be made 
upon Nashville, and that before long, 
= a —— of dollars and let no one 
unprepared to respond heartily 
aed cheerfully. Golden fruits will 

then follow. 


In a recent number of the Review, 
in noticing Pollard’s History of the 
War, as published by Richardson & 
Co., we made the mistake of asserting 
that it was the same work which was 
published under the title of the “ Lost 
Cause,” by Treat & Co. This we 


cheerfully correct, and extract for the 
urpose from a recent letter received 
m Mr. Pollard : 


Srr,—In the “Book Notices” of the De- 
cember number of the Review, referring to 
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“A Southern of the War,” as by my- 
self, pewtert j: b; Richardson & Go., ue say: 
“This is the samie work waich r pu 
lisher has issued under the title of ‘ The Lost 
Cause.” ‘This misstatement does great in- 
justice, beth to myself and publishers. Per- 
mit me to explain at once that the work 
advertised by Richardson as “ History,” etc., 
is nothing more than some old Annals of the 
war I wrote, mostly cotemporaneously with 
the war, and as a pre jon to.my present 
a mow ng | - owed = recent publi- 

— by Messrs. E. “The Lost 

Cause,” isthe Seberite bas evens which I have 
composed since the war, is oot? original 
and different from the rude and imperfect 
Annals which I first wrote, and which Rich- 
ardson & Co, advertise, as an inspection of the 
two works will show you. 

Mr. Duff Green’s recent work, en- 
titled Facts and Suggestions, from the 
house of Richardson & Co., contains 
much that is interesting and instruc- 
tive in regard to public men and mea- 
sures in the United States, with which 
the author has been familiar for a lon- 
ger time than almost any living Ame- 
rican. On page 232 he tell us what 
were Mr. Lincoln’s views of re-con- 
struction when he saw him in Wash- 
ington after the fall of Richmond. 
“ All that will be required,” he said, 
will be to acknowledge the authorit y 
se _— United States. If you wis 

your slaves, vote against the 
pea ent to the Constitutions. I 
cannot recall my proclamations. Whe- 
ther they are binding or not will be 
a-question for the Courts.” Mr. Green 
publishes a letter from General Sin- 
gleton, who commanded at Richmond 
and who had frequent interviews 
with Mr. Lincoln. In this he says: 
“T'was authorized by Mr Lincoln to 
say, that he asked no concession from 
the South, but a cessation of hostili- 
ties and submission to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 
That if any States would cease hosti- 
lities, elect their senators and repre- 
sentatives to the Congress of the 
United States, and ask to be recog- 
nized as a State, that he would be 
in favor of recognizing such States 
and restoring the people thereof as 
if no difficulties had intervened. a 

Mr. Gayarré’s History of Louisiana 
completes the labor of almost a life- 
time of that distinguished gentleman. 
He began the work as a labor of love 
to his native State, in the vigor of 
moved manhood, and issued a small 

more than thirty years ago 


He j cumnall the study with ions, 
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and exhausted every source of infor 
mation at home and abroad, and many 
years ago issued from the — two 
volumes in the French guage. 
These are before us, published in 1847 
by Magne & Weiss of New Orleans. 
In 1851 appeared Vol. Ist of a new 
work in English, on the same subject ; 
in 1852, Vol. 2d, which concluded the 
French Domination: in 18544 

Vol. 3d, embracing the Spanish Dom- 
ination, and now, after a la of 
more than 12 years, comes the closing 
volume which pertains to the Ameri- 
can Hi. of Louisiana. The work 
is published uniformly, and complete 
editions can be had from the author 
at New Orleans. 

Mr. Gayarré has placed himself in 
the front rank of American historians 
by these admirable volumes, which 
are received with the highest favor 
by the literary men and scholars all 
over the land. The concluding vo- 
lume is especially interesting and 
graphic. Its account of Burr’s plot, 
of Mr. Jefferson’s purchase, and of the 
Battle of New Orleans are written 
with great spirit, and contains much 
new and valuable information. The 
trial of General Jackson before Judge 
Dominique Hall is vividly described 
and would be the subject of an admi- 
rable picture. Such a picture was 
undertaken several years ago by a 
Philadelphia artist, we think, but 
seems never to have been finished. 
Among the parties present in the 
suite of Gen. Jackson we believe were 
Mr. Livingston, Maunsel White, Ar- 
thur P. Hayne, John R. Grimes, Gen. 
Planché, all gone to their long homes. 

Says Mr. Gayarré: “The excite- 
ment was intense in the city. The 
timid expected bloodshed, and being 
haunted by imaginary terrors, con- 
fined themselves to their houses. 
An immense assembly is congregat- 
ed around the court-house. Many 
were moved by curiosity, others b 
feelings of sympathy for the Gemeat, 
or resentment and indignation against 
the Judge. Distinct threats would 
occasionally burst forth from the im- 

tient crowd, and one voice was 

eard to exclaim : ‘ Let the General 
say but one word and we will pitch 
into the river the judge, the lawyers, 
and the court-house itself.’ This sen- 
timent was greeted with fierce shouts 
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of 7. . .. The General en- 
tered the hall. . The dense multitude 
opened before him as he advanced, 
and then closed — in deep silence, 
but when he reached the bar where 
he was to stand as a culprit and con- 
front the judge on his seat, one wild 
yell of defiance, which was echoed 
by the multitude outside, swept over 
the building and seemed to shake 
the roof and walls. Jackson looked 
around with an —— of — 
and august majesty ; he only wav 
his hand in = nae he and instantly 
order and silence was re-established. 
The judge looked as serene and im- 
ible as if nothing unusual had 
pened. There was a grandeur in 

the scene which struck all of the by- 
standers. ... The fine imposed was 
one thousand dollars and costs. The 
General on coming out of the court- 
house entered his carriage ; the 

le enthusiastically dragged it to the 

xchange Coffee House. ‘I have,’ 
he said, ‘ during the invasion exerted 
every one of my faculties for the de- 
fence and preservation of the Consti- 
tution and the laws. On this day I 
have been called upon to submit to 
their operation under circumstances 
which might have been thought suf- 
ficient to justify resistance. Consider- 
ing obedience to the laws as the first 
duty of the citizen, I did not hesitate 
to comply with the sentence’ ”—pp. 
623-25. 


In noticing Mr. Simms’ beautiful 
volume, entitled the War Poetry of 
the South, we failed last month, con- 
trary to our desire, to make some 
extracts. It contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty pieces, by all the lead- 
ing ts of the South, male and 
female, whether known or unknown 
to fame. The merits of the poems 
are highly commended by the Nor- 
thern press, and are believed to be 
superior to their own productions of 
the same sort, Mr. Simms erroneous] 
attributes the “Conquered Banner” 
to Mrs. Dinnies, instead of to Father 
Rian, of Knoxville, Tenn. It is such 
an exquisite production, that the 
readers of the Sermw will forgive 
us for recording it in our pages. It 
can never be sufficiently read and 
j as a work of art; and the 
reply to it, from an English writer 
(which we annex), possesses similar 
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merit of composition, whether we 
execrate or appland its sentiments. 


Furl that Banner! for ‘tis weary, 
-*Roand its staff “tis drooping dreary; 

Furl it, fold it, it is best : 

For there’s not-a man to wave it, 

And there’s not a sword to save it, 

And there’s not one left to lave it, 

In the blood which heroes gave it, 

And its foes now scorn and brave it— 
Fur! it, hide it, let it rest. 


Take that Banner down! ‘tis tattered, 

Broken is its staff and shattered, 

And the valiant hosts are scattered, 
O’er whom it floated high. 

Oh! "tis hard for us to fold it— 

Hard to think there’s none to hold it. 

Hard that those who once unrolled it, 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that Banner! furl it sadly, 
Once ten thousand, wildly, madly, 
Swore it would forever wave, 
Swore that foeman’s sword could never 
Hearts like their's entwined dissever, 
*Till that flag would float forever, 
O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low: 
And that Banner, it is trailing, 
While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe ; 
For though conquered, they adore it. 
Lo! the cold dead hands that bore it— 
Weep for those who fell before it— 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it— 
And oh! wildly they deplore it, 
Now to fold and furl it so. 


Furl that Banner! true ‘tis gory, 

Yet ‘tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ‘twill live in song and story. 
Though its folds are in the dust; 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by peets and by sages. 

Shall go sounding down through ages— 
Furl its folds though now we must. 


Furl that Banner! softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 
For it droops above the dead: 
Touch it not, unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever. 
For its people’s hopes are dead.: 





“FOLD IT UP CAREFULLY.” 


A Reply to the Lines entitled “ The Con- 
quered Banner.” 


BY Sik HENRY HOUGHTON, BART. 


Ga.iant nation, foiled by numbers, 
Say not that your hopes are fled; 

Keep that glorious flag which s!umbers, 
One day to avenge your dead. 

Keep it, widowed, sonless mothers, 
Keep it, sisters, mourning brothers, 
Far! it with an iron will; 

Furl it now, but—keep it still; 
Think not that its work is done. 
Keep it till your children take it, 
Once — to hail and make it 
All their sires have bled and fought for, 
All their noble hearts have sought for, 
Bled and fought for all alone. 


i. 
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Allalone! aye, shame the story, 
Millions here deplore the stain, 
Shame, alas! for pte glory, 
Freedom called, called in vain. 
Furl that Banner, sadly, slowly, 
Treat it gently, for ‘tis holy. 

Till that day—yes, far! it ay. 
Then once more unfurl it gla a 
Conquered Banner—keep it still! 


Enewann, October, 1865. 


The work by Captain Snow, pub- 
lished by Richardson & Co., entitled 
Lee and His Generals, is one of the 
most captivating since the war. It 
embraces portraits and biographies 
of Lee, Jackson, Beauregard, Johns- 
ton, Cooper, Longstreet, Bragg, 
Ewell, J. E. B. Stuart, A. P. Hill, 
Hood, A. Sidney Johnston, Polk, 
Price, Kirby Smith, Morgan, Hardee 
and Hampton. The work is issued 
in handsome style. In referring to 
Polk, the writer makes a mistake we 
know. Bishop Meade said nething 
which implied censure upon Polk for 
taking up the sword.. On the con- 
trary, he said while he could not ad- 
vise he had nothing to oppose. He 
blessed the Bishop and sent him forth 
as the General. In the “Church 
Journal,” quoted in the work before 
us, it is said of Polk at Harrodsburg, 
that “after inspecting the little 
church there, and deciding that it 
should not be used as a hospital, he 
laid aside his sword, entered the 
chancel and knelt down at the-altar 
and poured out his soul to God in 
fervent prayer for peace.” 

Let all who would read the very 
best and fairest Northern history of 
the war yet published, read Mr. Swin- 
tor’s excellent work, entitled Carm- 


paigns of the Army of the Potomac, 


published by Richardson. The au- 
thor is an able military critic, and 
spares neither friend nor foe when 
truth requires. He deals fairly and 
honestly with his antagonists. On 
page 621 he says, “If the one army 
(after the surrender of Lee) drank 
the joy of victory, and the other the 
bitter draught of defeat, it was a joy 
moderated by the recollection of the 
cost at which it had been purchased, 
and a defeat modified by the con- 
sciousness of many triumphs. If the 
victors should recall a Malvern Hill, 
Antietam, Gettysburg or Five Forks, 
the ors me sore could recall. Manasses, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and 
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Cold Harbor. If, at length, the army 
of Northern Virginia fell before the 
massive power of the North; yet 
what vitality had it shown.” 

When in Charleston, the following 
poem was handed to us in manuscript, 
which is said to be the production of 
one of her most gifted young ladies, 
and which we publish with pleasure: 


THE OLD HOUSE IN TRADD STREET* 


Wuere the winter night winds wildly roam, 
Where the summer showers unheeded fall ; 
There once was a fair and stately home, 
With sunny chambers and lofty hall. 
And rich was,the air with the soft perfame 
From the star like buds of the laurel tree; 
And bright the roses and violets bloom, 
In the garden that looked toward the sea. 
Bat oft would they leave that bowery home, 
To the shaded rooms within to come; 
There twined by cunning finger’s grace, 
With added charm some antique vase ; 
While the stately pictures upon the wall, 
That had seen so many changing springs ; 
Seemed%o gaze like the spirit of the Past 
——_s aint grand smile on those fragile 
things, 
For the sout of the olden time was there, 
The golden time that is lost and dead ; 
Ere the shrinking graces in woe and fear 
. our marred and sullied hearth-stones 
d 


ed. 

Ere the whirlwind-breath of these later storms 
Had quenched the sun of that brighter day ; 

And the sweetness of life in its fairer forms, 
Had been rudely swept from the earth away. 

And one was theret in that vanished time, 
Who seemed like the child of seme loftier 


clime ; 
Whose eye had a brightness all its own, 
Like the flame of some essence well refined ; 
That ever with two-fold lustre shone 
From the glowing soul and sparkling mind. 
To whom the fairy gift was lent, 
Of scattering jewels with her voice ; 
Like a miser’s hoard that is freely spen 
For the lightest word was a gem of price. 
While the ear with a wondering pleasure hung 
On the low soft tones that were sweeter 
than song. 
And the years went by, and joy was there, 
And youth and love, and bridal flowers ; 
And the years went by and grief drew near, 
And cast her pall o’er the leaden hours. 
So the years went by with their solemn tread, 
And those changing seasons of Ped and pain, 
And love, unchanging thro’ sunshine and 
Seemed to make of that homestead a holy 


e, 

A temple, whose priestess was human fate ; 
Singing chants of praise in the brighter years; 

And tracing, when grief made ft desolate, 
The sign of the Cross in hallowed tears. 

And the years went by, and skies-grew dark, 
And the voice of the thunder was heard afar; 

And near those walls was kindled the spark 
That should wrap the land in the flames of 


war. 

But not to be soiled by the stranger's tread, 
Or made the prey of the spoiler’s greed ; 
Not the death of its hallowed past to see, 
Was that shrine of love and memory. 


* Mrs. Fred’k Rutledge’s. 
+ A daughter, Mrs. Holbrook. 
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For a night of tempest and rain came, 

And wrap those walls in a shroud of fiame ; 
And the pi that knew them so long before, 
Shall know them never—never more. - 

For there the summer showers fall, 

Unheeded on fragments of blackened wall ; 
And the winter night winds wildly roam, 

And wail o’er the grave of the ruined home! 
But, oh! it is well that its image lie, 
Undimmed in the depths of memory ; 
Like some fair sweet picture of the a 
Where the clouds of to-day no shade have cast ; 
Like one who perished in his prime, 

Unscarred by strife, unstained by shame; 
Untouched by the marring hand of Time, 

And left a dear and honored name, 

That is bright in our hearts for evermore; 
With the golden light of the days of yore. 

Harper & Brothers place upon our 
table the Sanctuary: a story of the 
civil war, by Geo. W. N‘chols, author 
of the story of the Great March. It 
is written in spirited style, contains 
many handsome illustrations, and will 
well repay perusal whether we agree 
with the author or not. The author 
makes some singular and almost lu- 
dicrous mistakes in regard to South- 
ern towns, society, etc. For example, 
on page 193 he refers to quiet, modest, 
unpretending Winnsboro, 8. C., which 
never aspired to be more than a re- 
tired up-country village, as follows 1. 
“What South Carolinians claim of 
merit for South Carolina in superior- 
ity over her sister States, the people 
of this ancient burg demand for 
Winnsboro over the claims of all 
other South Carolinians. The hered- 
itary claims of the house of Haps- 
burg might be questioned, a parvenue 
might possibly be admitted into the 
sacred quarters of St. Germain ; but 
to question the natural right of 
a Winnsburgian to rule over all his 
feilow creatures, white and black, 
was a crime never committed before 
in the memory of man.” !!! 

The same publishers furnish Per- 
sonal Recollections of Distinguished 
Generals, by Wm. F. G. Shanks. In 
the list are included, Sherman, 
Thomas, Grant, Sheridan, Hooker, 
Rousseau, and a number of others. 
The volume is illustrated with por- 
traits. The author’s pictures and 
portraits are graphically drawn. His 
aims are not only to show his heroes 
in military dress, but their personal 
and social and home characteristics. 

From the same source also comes 
The Great Rebellion,.its Secret His- 
tory, Rise, Progress and Disastrous 
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” Failure, by John Minor Botts of Vir- 
nia. In this work the author vin- 
icates his political life, and in order 
that its spirit may be shown, the ful- 
lowing is extracted from the dedica- 
tion to General Grant: “The work is 
dedicated as a mark of esteem, not 
only for the deliverance of the author, 
but of his native State and the whole 
South from the most oppressive and 
detestable military despotism of which 
history furnishes a record,” etc., etc. 
Also, Principia Latina, Parts 1 and 
2, containing a Latin course and Lat- 
in reading-book, with grammar exer- 
cises, etc., epitome of Cesar and a 
short introduction to Roman antiqui- 
ties, by William Smith and Henry 
Drisler, LL.D. These are admirable 
works for schools and academies, by 
able authors. : 
Southern Poems of the War, collect- 
ed and arranged by Miss Emily V. 


Mason. Baltimore, John Murphy & 
Co. This is a superbly issued and 
bound volume, and is worthy of a 


place in every homestead. The fair 
author says in her preface : 


“In the beginning of the war I conceived 
the design of collecting and preserving the 
various war poems, which (born of the excited 
state of the public mind) then inundated our 
newspapers, For a time, I carried out this in- 
tention, but a very busy life soon obliged me 
to relinquish it; so that I am indebted to the 
kindness of friends for most of the later poems 
in this collection, 

“Travelling since the war through many 
portions of the South, I have heard everywhere 
the wish expressed, that these — should 
be collected and published in a so cheap 
as to be accessible to all. This desire I have 
endeavored to fulfil. 

“ Besides a ‘ Memorial’ volume to preserve 
these = expressive of the hopes and tri- 
umpbs and sorrows of a ‘lost cause,’ I have 
another design—‘ to aid by its sale the educa- 
tion of the daughters of our desolate land; to 
fit a certain number for teachers,’ that they 
may take to their homes and spread amongst 
the different Southern States the knowledge of 
those accomplishments which else may be de- 
a viaeet toa le to aid me i 

me: peal to a le to me in 
this effort to provide for the women of the 
South (the future ts of the country) the 
timely boon of ed Many of these 
children are the of suldiers, from 
whom they bave inherited nothing bat an 
honorable name, and the last hours of more 
than one of whom I was enabled to soothe by 
the promise that I would do rromace ta the 
little ones they left behind them. T pro- 
mise, 1 trust, this humble effort may enable 
me in part to redeem.” 


A writer in the Occidental and 
Vanguard, published in San Francis- 
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co, is criticizing very severely the 
Common School system as it exists in 
California and the country generally. 
In the particular matter of the tezt- 
books which are in use he says: 


We have before us one of these precious 
books which the law now compels the 
public school children of this city to 
study as a history of the United States. 
A few extracts from this work will fur- 
nish some idea of the moral character of 
its author. 

We quote from Lossings’ Primary 
United, “which is the history required 
to be taught in the primary schools of 
San Francisco.” On page 237, this truth- 
ful history says, “‘ Jefferson Davis, the 
wickep head of the Confederated traitors, 
very much frightened, ran away from 
Richmond with a great deal of gold that 
he and his associates had stolen from the 
banks and the people, followed by a num- 
ber of those associates.” 

So on same page, * While dll the 
loyal people of the country were rejoicing 
because the war had so ended, President 
Lincoln, one of tbe best men that ever 
lived, was crucl!y murdered at Washing- 
ton by a young man hired by the Con- 
federates to do the wicked deed.” 

Here follows the old slander about the 
disguise in female apparel. “ Jefferson 
Davis,” says our impartial historian, 
“the leader of the wicked rebellion, 
which had cost half a million of precious 
lives, and thousands of millions of money, 
became an outlaw, and a heavy sum of 
money was offered for his arrest. He 
was fipally captured in Georgia, while 
fleeing for shelter to a swamp, disguised 
as a woman in his wife’s clothes!” 

Again, on page 222-3, when giving the 
cause of the late war, this veracions au- 
thor says: “ Men in the slave States de- 
termined to bring negroes from Africa 
again and to fill some of the new territor- 
ies with them. The ple of the free 
States declared that they should do no 
such thing. Bitter quarrels were kept 
up. They were stopped for 2 while, 
when great men from Japan, and a lad 
(the Prince of Wales) who expects to be 
the King of England, came here in 1860 
to visit our President. As soon as the 
were gone the old quarrel was resumed.” 

Now, each and evary one of the above 
quoted Eqn. is not merely false, but 
so utterly and ridiculously false, that if 
we except the Rev. Dr. Stone and the 
Rev. 0. C. Wheeler, we do not believe 
there can be found in the city of San 
tee ape a a oo wn peaset even a 
arge-siz y, of any political persua- 
sion, from the intensest Radical down to 
the most compromising, cringing, time- 
serving, place-huntin Demagogue, who 
wouid not be ashamed to cite it as author- 
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ity. Yet the people of San Francisco 
must be loaded with taxes for the purpose 
of teaching these barefaced, unmitigated 
falsehoods to their children. And this is 
what they call ‘‘ education.” 


We are indebted to the proprietors 
of the Rock Island Manufact 
Co., near Charlotte, N. C., for speci- 
mens of woollen goods manufactured 
by them, which equal, if they are not 
superior, to any similar work pro- 
duced in this country. They resemble 
more nearly the best class of Euro 
goods. They are all wool. ese 
specimens we shall exhibit to our 
friends, and will be glad to receive 
specimens from other mills. Let it 
not be said that the South is not most 
liberal in its encouragement of such 
enterprises. 

From the Circular of the Company 
we extract as follows : 


After eighteen years’ experience in 
manufacturing goods suited to the wants 
of the Southern people, and after having 
secured a reputation which created a de- 
mand for more than we could supply, and 
after ing in some degree, lost our 
prestige by being prevented, for the last 
our years, from coming in general con- 
tact with the business men of the South, 
we again present ourselves to you with 
our samples, and ask a share of your 
patronage. 

The Rock’ Island Woollen Mills have 
been enlarged and so modernized in its 
machinery as to enable us not only to 
produce the entire line of goods manufac- 
tured before the war, but to add a 
variety of the best styles of all wool cas- 
simeres made'in America. 

As in former times, the proprietors of 
the Rock Island Woollen Mills guarantee 
that their fabrics shall be suited to the 
market for which they are made, shall al- 
ways be what they are represented, and 
shall give satisfaction to both merchant 
and consumer. 


During our recent visit to New 
York, we were taken through the 
extensive warehouse and salesrooms 
of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, No. 625 Broadway. 
These machines have gained so im- 
mensely in public favor, that although 
the whole number sold in 1852 was 
but 799, the present annual demand 
reaches 50,000. Many of the machines 
which we inspected were of the most 
elegant finish. 

An establishment in New Haren em- 
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ploys 400 of the Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chines in making shirts. In the small 
city of Troy more than 3,000 of these ma- 
chines are in the shirt business, 
Mothers support families thereby, and 
young women become capitalists. Con- 
trary to the predictions of many on the 
introduction of sewing machines, needle- 
women have been greatly benefited. New 
branches of needlework have been intro- 
duced and the old ones greatly extended, 
resulting to the operator in better remu- 
neration and lighter and more healthful 
toil. Instead of the half dollar for a day 
extended far into the night, the operator 
now receives from three to five times that 
sum for a day of reasonable length. It 
is not unusual to find the owner of a sew- 
ing machine earning from $50 to $100 a 
month. Indeed, in many cases the gift 
of one has converted an object of charity 
into a thrifty and willing almover. The 
sewing machine has become a necessity, 
and wise are they who avail themselves 
of its advantages. It has revolutionized 
thirty-seven distinct departments of ma- 
nufacture, and created many new ones; 
and in no branch of sewing can it be dis- 
pensed witb, if time and health are re- 
garded, 

Slight experience would convince tail- 
ors and seamstresses of the inestimable 
value of this machine to them. It is easy 
portable; and housekeepers ———s 
them are great gainers, although they 
pay a good operator $2 a day—the usual 
price—instead of the half or three-fourths 
of a dollar paid to the hand sewer. With 
the work prepared, she will do as much 
as twenty would by hand. Thus the long 
spell of sewing is reduced to a few days. 

here should be one in every neighbor- 
hood throughout the country, if not in 
every family. It would be found an eco- 
nomical investment to club together and 
buy one for the seamstress accustomed to 
do the sewing for several families. If 
time is moderately valuable to any sewer, 
it is poor economy to do without an in- 
vention that as much excels hand sewing 
as does the rail car the stage coach. 
Many, however, from mere custom or lack 
of enterprise, plod on in the old way, 
reaping a scanty subsistence compared 
with those who avail themselves of those 
time and labor-saving inventions which 
are the glory of the age. 

The hygienic importance of the sewin 
machine is not second to its commercial. 
The unhealtbful nature of needlework is 
proverbial. The cramped posture, the 
strain of the eyes, the derangement of the 
digestive organs and the nerves over a 
monotonons task, have teld with fearful 
effects tipon the health and character of 
needlewomen and housekeepers. By none 
has the machine been more heartily wel- 
comed than the latter, whether for pas- 
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time or for the accomplishment of neces- 
sary work. Accustomed to make by 
hand but 30 or 40 stitches a minute, the 
are surprised at the facility with whic 
the machine accomplishes so much, and 
wonder how they have endured so long 
the evils of hand sewing, The never- 
ending task of sewing is converted into 
an agreeable pastime of a few days, while 
the beauty and duration of the work far 
exceeds hand sewing. 

The efficiency of the machine is equal 
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We Love, edited by Gen. D. H. Hill 
of the late Confederate army, has 
won a reputation in the very highest 
ranks of our periodical literature and 
attained a very wide circulation. It 
is ogee ame at every southern 
hearth, and makes friends by the thou- 
sand, wherever it is seen and.read. 
Success to our worthy confrére. 

We are indebted to the publishers 
for the Cumberland -Almanae, 1867, 





to about ten hands. The Wheeler & 
Wilson Company has prepared tables 
from carefwly conduc experiments of 
four different operators, showing the ex- | 
act time required to stitch each part of a} 
garment by hand and with the machine. | 

Seams of a considerable length are or- 
dinarily sewed, with the best machines, | 
at the rate of a yard a minute, and that, | 
too, im a manner far superior to hand | 
sewing. 

Garments are now made entirely by it, | 


folds, | 

tucks, gathers and plaits are laid and 
stitched; cord run in; binding put on, | 
quilting done after elaborate and beauti- | 
ul designs. 

The variety of work done with it is al- 
most inconceivable. It sews all materials, | 
from the stoutest woollen to the finest | 
cambric, turning the most delicate hem of 
a lady’s handkerchief without any assist 
ance or attention from the operator. I 
will stitch up and sew in the sleeves of a | 
gentleman’s coat, and one form of it was | 
invented to work button holes, . This | 
company will soon put a machine into the | 
market capable of stitching one thousand | 
button holes per day. 

The Bankers’ Magazine comes re- 
gularly to our table, and is a work 
which every man interested in finan- 
ces, whether Banker or not, should 
have by his side for constant. refer- 
ence. lt has been conducted for many 
years by J. Smith Homans, New 
York. 

The New Orleans Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journat is the revival of an old and 
most celebrated periodical, and has 
been illustrated by the contributions 
ofsuch men as Stone, Harrison, Car- 
on Dowler, Fenner, Hester, &c. 

t is now conducted by Drs. Stone, 
Jones, Herrick, Chaille and Nichols. 
The Home Monthly is a neat and at- 
tractive monthly devoted to ht 
literature. It is published at Nash- 
ville at the Southern Methodist Con- 
cern, and is edited by Professor Stark 


t | 


(Banner office, Nashville ;) the Demo- 
eratic Almanac, 1867, (office Day Book, 
New York,) and the Vicksburg Alma- 
nace and Repository, 1867, (H. C. 
Clarke, Vicksburg, iss.) These are 
all admirable little works, which 
condense much valuable information. 


Brick MacHInE.—In the present 
condition of the Southern States, it is 
a question of the first importance for 
our people to ascertain the best Labor 
Saving Machines, and when they are 
found, to introduce them without 


elay. 

Abram Requa, 141 Broadway, New 
York, offers for sale in another co- 
lumn the “ Eureka” Brick Machine, 
which he guarantees will, with only 
9 hands and one pair good mules, make 


| 8,000 good bricks per hour, or 4,320 per 


hour with steam power, and what is 
of great importance to parties desirous 
of starting the brick-making business 
he guarantees satisfaction. 


We are pleased to announce that 
at the late great fair held at New 
Orleans in November, the Star Cotton 
Gin and Condenser, (Emery Brothers’ 
Patent) made by the Albany Cotton 
Gin Company, were successful in car- 

ing off every premium offered for 
the best Saw Gin and for the best 
Saw Gin and Condenser combined. 

The Star Gin and Condenser also 
took the first jum at the recent 
fair at St. Mo. 

In view of the fact, that at the New 
Orleans Fair these Machines came in 
competition with those hitherto best 
known and most highly prized in the 
>South, and with all of any re- 
putatéon, the result above announced 
will sustain the manufacturers in 
their claim for superiority of our Gins 
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and Condensers over all others. 








